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T is a received notion, that the 
Perſian language is little elſe than 

a jumble of bombaſt and, extrava- 
gance; that it is full of abſurd phraſes 
and incoherent alluſions ; and if any 
thing like ſenſe is diſcoverable, that it 
is ſo thinly ſcattered, as to eſcape an 
ordinary diſcernment. That this is 
a vulgar error, and that the obſerva- 
tion does not hold true in all caſes, 
the fables of Sadi afford a ſtriking 
example. The ſtile (as far as I am 
capable judging) appears to me to 
be pure, ſimple, and elegant: the 
alluſions 
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alluſions are beautiful, and, though 
often accompanied with that wild- 
neſs which is the peculiar charac- 
teriſtic of Oriental Genius, it is ſel- 
dom, if ever, difficuit to aſcertain 
their preciſe meaning. As the Gu- 
liſtan, or Bed of Roſes, from whence 
this ſmall ſpecimen is ſelected, is 
mentioned in very high terms, by a 
Gentleman of acknowledged abilities 
and univerſal talents, in his Intro- 
duction to the Perſian Grammar, it 
excited my curioſity: and all that it 
becomes me to add, is, that my beſt 
endeavours have been exerted to 
convey a tolerable idea of the ori- 
ginal. 


I cannot omit in this place my par- 
ticular obligations to Mr. SAvA GE, 
who reſided in Perſia many years, as 
principal Manager for the Eaſt-India 


Company, with equal credit to him- 
ſelf, 


TY 

ſelf, and benefit to his Employers ; 
and whoſe abilities and experience as 
a Director require no panegyric from 
me. It is to this Gentleman's po- 
liteneſs and friendſhip that I am 
indebted for ſeveral manuſcripts of 
the Perſian language, without which 
I could not have attained even to 
that moderate progreſs which I have 
hitherto made. I have only to la- 
ment, that Sadi has not the good 
fortune of Cicero. Sadi is in- 
troduced to the Engliſh reader 
under every poſſible diſadvantage ; 
whilſt every ſpark of Cicero's fire 
remains, as often as Mr. MELMoTn ' 
transfuſes the ſpirit of that greateſt 
of all writers into his own ma- 
ſterly compoſitions. 
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Gang of thieves of Arabia were fitting 

upon the top of a mountain, and 
ſtopped the paſſage of the caravan. The 
inhabitants of the cities were wearied out 
by their ſtratagems, and the Sultan's army 
defeated; for they had ſecured a fortified 
place upon the top of the mountain, and 
fixed upon it as their own dwelling and 
habitation, | 


The Heads of Aſſembly adviſed together 
what methods they ſhould take to prevent 
their plunder ; becauſe, if this gang ſhould 
gain an eſtabliſhment in this manner on the 
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„ 
top of the mountain, all poſſibility of co- 
ping with them muſt be at an end. 


A tree that has but juſt taken root may 
be removed by the ſtrength of a fingle 
perſon; if you let it alone, it will grow ſo 
high, that you cannot then root it up from 
its foundation, At firſt you may ſtop the 
head. of a ſpring with a bit of cork ; but 
when it has kept running for ſome time, 
and filled the country, an elephant 1 15 not 
able to pals it. 


Word was immediately given to ſend out 
a party to be fpies on the motions of the 


gang, and to watch the time when, at a 


convenient opportunity, they were going 
to attack another caravan, and their habi- 
tation was left empty. They then diſ- 
patched ſome of their moſt experienced 
people, who had been tried in battle, who 
hid themſelves in the valley of the moun- 
tain, At night the thieves returned home, 
having travelled far and found booty. They 
laid dopn their arms, and depoſited their 
ſpoils. The firſt, enemy that attacked them 


was 
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was ſleep, and they ſlept till a quarter of 
the night was ſpent. The circle of the ſun 
was now gone down in darkneſs ; then it 
was Jonas was ſwallowed up by the 
whale. The men jumped out of their am- 
buſcade, and tied the hands of every one 
of them behind. The next morning they 
brought them all to the palace before the 
King, who iſſued his orders that every 
one of them ſhould be put to death. 


In the number of this gang there was 
a young man, who had juſt arrived at the 
opening bloſſom of youth, and the down 
had but newly ſpread itſelf over the flower 
of his cheek. One of the Viceroys kiſſed 
the feet of the King's throne, and with a 
face of ſupplication bent himſelf to the 
earth, and ſaid, © This lad to this moment 
e has gathered no fruit from the garden 
* of his youth, and hath as yet derived no 
*© enjoyment from the plant of his life. 
“% My hopes are placed therefore in the 
e kindneſs and generofity of my maſter, 
* who, by ſparing his blood, may beſtow 
an obligation upon his ſeryant.” _ 
B 2 The 
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The King turned away at theſe words, 
becauſe they were not agreeable to him, 
and ſaid, Whoſoever is bad in principle, 
* can never take example from the good: 
* education to a bad principle is like a ball 
placed at the top of a dome. It is better 
* to deſtroy the wicked generation of all 
*« ſuch people, and to root up the founda- 
* tion of their families; for to extinguiſh 
* a fire and leave a ſpark, and to kill a 
“viper and preſerve its young ones, is 
not acting like wiſe men. Though the 
* cloud ſhould pour down the water of 
« life, you can gather no fruit from the 
© bough of the willow. Do not waſte 
your time with the worthleſs : no ſugar 
can you get from the bamboo.” 


The Viceroy approved of this ſaying, 
was more and more pleaſed with it, ap- 
plauded the King for the juſtice of the 
thought, and faid, © May it pleaſe your 
* Majeſty, what the King has now uttered 
« js the very truth, and it is an excuſe that 
« is unanſwerable; but till your ſervant 


" has hopes, that 1 in the company of the 
* virtuous 
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* virtuous he may receive the education 
< of virtue, and acquire the diſpoſition of 
good men; for he is but a child, and 
« that temper of rebellion and enmity, fo 
* plain in the reſt of the gang, does not 
<« ſeem as yet to have ſettled in his nature. 
„The ſon of Noah kept company with 
« bad men; by this means he loſt the re- 
« putation of his father's prophecy. The 
« dog of the diſciples of Kyf, * by fol- 
* lowing their ſteps for ſome time, became 
„good, and was held ſacred.“ 


Thus ſaid the Viceroy, and a multitude 
of courtiers joined with him in ſupplica- 
B 3 ting 


The diſciples of Kyf were an order of religious 
men; and whenever they ſet out upon a pilgrimage, 
they were conſtantly accompanied by this dog. 
The ſtory goes, that in the way it was neceſſary for 
them to take, there was a dragon; and when they 
came near to the place, the dog began barking fo 
violently, that they were alarmed, and turned back; 
otherwiſe they muſt have fallen into the jaws of the 
dragon. This explanation of the dog of the diſci- 
ples of Kyf*' was communicated to me by a native of 
Perſia, who ſays, that the traditional ſuperſtition con- 
cerning this dog holds to this day, 


„ 
ting the King for the young man's pardon, 
till the King at laſt deſiſted from his reſo- 
lution, and ſaid, I pardon him, though I 
tt ſee no reaſon: you know what King 
« Zal ſaid formerly to the hero Ruſtum 
% An enemy ought never to be reckoned 
« weak or contemptible. Many a time 
cc have we ſeen the water at the head of a 
* ſmall ſpring, how, when it has aug- 
& mented its courſe, it has been able to 
& carry away with it a camel and his load.“ 


In ſhort, they brought up the young 
man with a great deal of indulgence and ex- 
pence ; and appointed a proper inſtructor 
to take care of his education, *till ſuch 
time as he had been taught how to prefer 
a requeſt with politeneſs, and to refuſe a 
ſuit with a good grace, and was made ac- 
quainted with all the ceremonies at court : 
and indeed, as far as this went, he was 
pleaſing to every body. 


One day the Viceroy was ſpeaking of his 
temper in the King's preſence, that the 
good education he had received had worked 

an 
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an effect in him, and that he was now 
poliſhed out of his former ruſticity, The 
King laughed, and ſaid, „A young wolf, 
« let him be careſſed ever ſo much, will 
< turn out a wolf at laſt: a perſon once was 
« bringing up a young wolf, and when he 
was bred up, he tore his maſter in 
6 pieces.” A year after this, a ſet of va- 
gabonds of the city entered into a con- 
ſpiracy with this young man ; and when 
they found a convenient opportunity, they 
killed the Viceroy, with both his ſons, 
and carried off an immenſe quantity of 
riches, and retreatgd as criminals, for ſafety, 
to the cave at the foot of the mountain, 


where they ſucceeded the former gang of 
their anceſtors, 


The next morning they communicated 
to the King all that had happened. The 
King bit the finger of Amazement with 
the teeth of Sorrow, and ſaid, © How can 
% man make a good ſword out of bad 
< iron? he who is good for nothing, will 
<< never riſe to be a perſon of real con- 
« ſequence. There is no difference in the 
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t fruitful quality of the rain; but a tulip 
© grows in the garden, and ſtraw in bad 
« ground : bad ground will never produce 
* a hyacinth Waſte not the ſeed of 
« hope in it. To do good to bad peo- 
ple, is exactly the ſame as to do ill, in- 
< ſtead of well, to good people.” 


bo 
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Was fitting in a boat with a multitude 

of wiſe people. A ſmall veſſel! funk 
behind us, and two brothers were carried 
down. One of the wiſe men faid to a 
ſailor, Take them both up, and I will 
give you a thouſand dynars.” Whilſt 
the ſailor was taking up one of them, the 
other died. I faid to him, That poor 
“fellow is dead already: for this reaſon 
«you delayed to catch hold of him, and 
© made ſuch haſte with the other.” The 
ſailor laughed, and replied, © What you 
C fay is certainly true: but otherwiſe it 
c“ was more my intention to fave this man, 
* becauſe once I was left alone in a de- 
6 ſert, this man ſet me upon a camel; and 
46 from the other, in my infancy, I received 
„a whipping.” 


I ſaid, 
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I ſaid, All merciful God! he who did 
good, has been rewarded with good for 
« himſelf ; and he who did bad, has been 
4 puniſhed with evil. As long as you 
© can, hurt nobody; for in the road there 
cc may be thorns : advance the affairs of 
the poor diſtreſſed man, becauſe you alſo 
may have affairs of your own.” 
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Derviſe was one of the King's gueſts. 

When he ſat down to dinner, he 
ate leſs than was his inclination; and 
when he roſe up to prayer, he prayed more 
than was his uſual cuſtom, that an opinion 
of his goodneſs might be increaſed, O 
Arabian! I fear thou wilt not reach 
Mecca ; for the road which you are now 
taking, leads you to Turkey. 


When he returned home, he deſired a 
table might be ſet out for dinner. The 
Derviſe had a very ſenſible ſ{&n, who ſaid, 
* O father, perhaps you ate nothing in the 
King's company?“ He replied, «I ate 
“ nothing, that my not eating might 
carry an appearance of mortification, 
„and be of ſervice to me with the King.“ 
The ſon anſwered, © Give over praying 

then; 
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ce then; for you have not one prayer left 
i that can be of uſe to you.” 


O thou, that with the open palm of the 
hand makeſt an oſtentatious diſplay of thy 
good qualities, and concealeſt under the 
arm thy bad qualities, what canſt thou 
expect to buy, O proud man, in the day 
of misfortune, with thy falſe coin? 


FABLE 
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HEY were praiſing one of the 

holy men in a company, and were 
enumerating his amiable qualities: he 
raiſed up his head, and ſaid, I know my- 
« ſelf : my character appears good in the 
« eyes of the world; but my head is 
© bowed down with ſhame from the bad- 
« neſs of my heart. The world praiſes the 
“ peacock for his ſpots, and beautiful co- 
& lour; and he takes ſhame to himſelf 
from his ugly feet.“ 
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HERE was a perſon who had ar- 

rived at a ſuperior knowledge in 
boxing: his maſter had taught him three 
hundred and fifty-nine ways of fighting ; 
but there was one manner of fighting 
which he had not yet taught him, and he 
delayed continually in making him ac- 
quainted with this manner. The ſcholar 
however was ſuperior to the maſter in 
ſtrength and appearance ; and nobody, in 
ſhort, was able to cope with him. 


One day he ſaid to the King, © The ſu- 
« periority which my maſter has over me, 
« is from his ſituation, and from the credit 
« which the world gives him: and if it 
does not lic here, I maintain, I am not 
* inferior to him in ſtrength ; and in the 
* knowledge of boxing, his equal.” 


This 
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This ſaying appeared ſtrange to the 
King : he gave orders to fix upon a large 
piece of ground; and they brought toge- 
ther all the ſtrong people ; and the cour- 
tiers and attendants of the King were 
preſent. 


The boy came in like a drunken ele- 
phant, and with ſuch pride, that, if there 
had been a mountain of iron, he would 
have taken it from its place. The maſter 
perceived he could not beat his ſcholar : 
he cloſed in with him, therefore, by the 
help of that curious manner which he had 
concealed from him, took him up, held 
him over his head, and daſhed him upon 
the ground. 


The multitude ſhouted ; the King gave 
orders to beſtow upon the maſter fine gar- 
ments and riches, and reprimanded the 
boy, that he ſhould make himſelf equal to 
him who had inſtructed him, when he 
could not ſtand in competition with him. 


The 
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The boy ſaid, O King, in the know- 
« ledge of boxing he concealed from me 
ce one manner of fighting; by that very 


* manner he conquered me.” The maſter 


replied, © I reſerved it for myſelf for ſuch 
da day as this. Either gratitude never 
* was in the world, or no one has prac- 
« tiſed it: no one ever learnt the art of 


e ſhooting from me, who did not hit me 
at laſt.” 
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Remember, that in the time of my in- 
fancy I was very religious: I watched 
all night, and was punctual at prayers. 


One night I was fitting in the preſence 
of my father, and for the whole night I 
never cloſed my eyes, and I kept the 
Alcoran in my boſom. A number of peo- 
ple were ſleeping round us. I faid to my 
father, None of theſe people riſe up to 
© perform their worſhip ; they are ſo bu- 
© ried: in the ſleep of forgetfulneſs, that 
you would think they were dead.” 


The father replied, © O fon, if you 
© you would ſleep alſo, it would be better 
for you, becauſe you would then be like 
© the reſt of your fellow creatures. The 
* boaſter ſees no other perſon good but 
© himſelf, becauſe he draws the curtain of 

C pride 


„ 
pride before his eye: if he could find 
© an eye to ſee God, he would ſee no one 
* worſe than himſelf. 


FA L N VIE 


OME robbers had plundered a cara- 
8 van in Greece, and had taken a great 
quantity of riches. The merchants made 
terrible mourning and lamentation, and 
beſeeched them, in the name of their Pro- 
phet, to reſtore what they had taken. All 
was to no purpoſe. 


There was a celebrated Doctor in the 
caravan, whoſe name was Lockman. One 
of the paſſengers ſaid to him, Utter ſome 
© wiſe ſentence or other to theſe people, 
that you recolte& from your ſtudies: 
perhaps they will leave us our money; 

© it will be a great mortification to have 
© ſuch a quantity of riches thrown away.” 


The 
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The Doctor replied, To give any ad- 
© vice to ſuch wretches, is a mortification 
© indeed: from the iron that the ruſt hath 
© eaten away, it is impoſlible, by rubbing, 
to rub out the ſpots. To what purpoſe 
is it to deliver inſtruction to a wicked 
© heart? A nail will not enter into a 
* ſtone, Be attentive and labour for the 
* proſperity of the poor man; for the 
peace of the poor man's mind will keep 
* misfortune far from thee. When the 
© beggar with humility petitions thy alms, 
give him, or the oppreſſor ſhall employ 
force againſt thee,” 
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Saw a religious man upon the bank of 

a river: he had received a wound 
from a leopard, and there was no medi- 
cine that could heal it: he was in pain 
for a long time, but was conſtantly of- 


E; fering up his thankſgiving to God, who 


is powerful and good, They aſked him, 
What are you giving thanks for?“ 


He replied, © Becauſe I ſuffer from miſ- 


fortune, not from guilt: and, if that 
© God, the friend whom I love, was to 
© give me up to be killed without mercy, 
© that you may not imagine, that in that 
© hour my life would be my concern, I 
© ſhould ſay, What crime has your poor 
& ſervant committed, that has cauſed your 
e diſpleaſure againſt him?” That would 
be my concern.” 


. FABLE 
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NE of the ſlaves of Omer Lys ran 
away. The people went after him, 
and brought him back. The Viceroy 
had a reſentment againſt him, and iſſued 
his orders to kill him, that the other 
ſlaves might not commit the like offence. 
The ſlave bent his head to the ground 
in the preſence of Omer, and faid, < What- 
* ever may happen to me, fince it is 
thy pleaſure, is right. What demand 
can a ſlave make, when the power be- 
© longs to his maſter ? But becauſe I have 
been educated at the expence of this 
© family, I do not wiſh that thou ſhoyld'ſt 
be puniſhed at the day of judgement for 
* ſhedding my blood. If thou haſt a 
£ defire to kill me, do it according to 
+ law, that thou may'ſt not be examined 


5 at the laſt day. 
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The King faid, How am I to act 
© according to law? The ſlave anſwered, 
Grant me the liberty of putting the 
© Viceroy to death, then order me to be 
© puniſhed, that thou may'ſt kill me 
* juſtly.” 


The King ſmiled, and ſaid to the Vice- 
roy, * What confolation do you ſee for 
* yourſelf ?* He replied, O maſter, for 
the love of thy father's memory ſend 
© this raſcal away, that he may not bring 
© me into misfortune. It is my fault in- 
© deed that I did not obſerye the inſtruc- 
* tions of the wiſe men, who have ſaid, 
te When you quarrelled with a flinger, 
te you broke your own head by your folly: 
< when you aim your arrow at the face of 
“your enemy, take care that you. your- 
* ſelf do not come within reach of his 
« ſhot.” . 


FABLE 
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ARUN Alreſhyd, when the king- 
1 dom of Egypt was ſettled upon 
him, ſaid, In oppoſition to that rebel- 
© lious fellow, who in the pride of the 
© kingdom of Egypt exacted for him- 
« ſelf the honours of God, I will beſtow 
the kingdom upon the very meaneſt of 
* my flaves,” 


They ſaid that he had a black, by name 
Heſib, who was ignorance in the extreme: 
upon this creature did he throw away the 
dominion of Egypt. 


They tell a ſtory, that the underſtand- 
ing, conception, penetration, and capacity, 
of this ſlave, were ſo limited, that a mul- 
titude of the natives came to him com- 
plaining, and ſaying, We have juſt been 
c ſowing cotton upon the banks of the 

C4 © river 
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© river Nile : the rain came unſeaſonably, 
© and the whole is deſtroyed,” 


Heſib anſwered, * Wool ſhould have 
© been ſown inſtead of cotton, that it 
© might not have periſhed.” 


A wiſe man overheard this, ſmiled, 
and faid, © If riches had been proportioned 
to knowledge, none would have been 
© more unfortunate than fools ; but Pro- 
« vidence diſpenſes favours to fools, that 
© the tribe of wiſe men may ſtare, Neither 
power nor wealth are the neceſſary 
© effects of knowledge: nothing happens 
c without the aſſiſtance of Heaven. —It 
* frequently falls out, that the ignorant 
© is happy, and the wiſe man miſerable : 
© the chymiſt died, tormenting himſelf 
© with mortification; the ideot found a 
* treaſure under the ruins.“ 


FABLE 
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NE of the ancient Kings had a 
mortal diſorder, the ſubject of which 
it is improper to relate, The Egyptian 
doors were unanimous, that there is 
no particular remedy for this diſorder, ex- 
cept the gall of a man, which is peculiar 
for ſo many virtues. The King or- 
dered them to ſend for it. They found a 
farmer's ſon, according to the deſcription 
the doctors had given: they ſent for the 
father and mother, and made them eaſy by 
beſtowing great riches upon them ; the 
Judge pronounced, that it was lawful to 
ſhed the blood of a ſubject for the King's 
ſafety ; and the executioner was preparing 
to behead the young man. The young 
man lifted up his head to heaven, and 
fmiled. The King ſaid, © In ſuch a ſitu- 


© ation as this, what can be the meaning 
5 or 
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of your ſmiling ?” The young man re- 
plied, The dependence of children 
* ſhould be on their parents; and they 
© ſhould ſeek juſtice from the King, and 
© carry their complaint to the judge: but 
© now the Father and the Mother, for the 
© yanities of the world, ſurrender me up 
© to be killed; the Judge pronounces ſen- 
© tence upon me, and the King approves 
© it. I have no protection but in the Al- 
mighty; for to whom elſe can I carry 
* my complaint from thee? Only then 
© before thee, O King! do I ſupplicate 
« juſtice from thy hand.“ The King's 
heart relented at theſe words, and the 
water guſhed from his eyes; and he 
faid, Death is better to me, than to 
* ſhed the blood of ſuch an innocent per- 
« ſon.” He kiſſed the head and eyes of 
the young man, held him faſt to his bo- 
fom, loaded him with wealth, and gave 
him his liberty. 


I heard that the King recovered that very 
day ; and I had then framed an intention 
| of 
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of compoſing the following diſtich, that 
the keeper of the elephant ſhould ſay upon 
the banks of the river Nile: O ſuch a 
* one! if you know the ſituation of a piſ- 
* mire under your feet, it is the ſame as 
* your own ſituation under the feet of an 
£ elephant,” | 
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F AB LE II. 


NE of my companions came to me 

O and complained of the world, ſay- 
ing, © I have a ſmall income, and a large 
* family, and I cannot bear the burden of 
* poverty : and it has often come into my 
© head to go into another country ; ſo that, 
© let me live there as I pleaſe, nobody will 
© concern himſelf about my good or bad 
fortune. Many people go to bed hun- 
* pry; no one enquires, who are they? 
* Many people die; not a foul mourns 
© over them. But then, again, I think of 
© the derifion and ſcorn of my enemies, 
that they may inſultingly laugh at me 
behind my back, and may explain my 


7 endeavours to ſerve my family as cruel, 


© and a want of humanity ; and may ſay, 
« Dor't give countenance to that worth- 
<« lefs fellow, for he ſhall never ſee the 
* face of proſperity : he chuſes eaſe for 

5 himſelf, 
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& himſelf, and leaves his wife and chil- 
« dren to ſtarve.” Now of one thing 
© I am certain, that through your aſſiſt- 
© ance, an employment may be obtained 
© for me at court, which may be the 
means of reſtoring peace to my mind. For 
© the remainder of my life, I ſhall never 
© be able to diſcharge my debt of gra- 
* titude,” 


I faid to him, © O brother, an employ- 
© ment at court preſents two proſpects, 
the hope of ſubſiſtence, and the fear of 
life; and it is contrary to the opinion 
© of wiſe men, to riſk life for any expec- 
tation, be it ever ſo flattering.— Nobody 
comes into the houſe of a poor man, 
« Give me the tax of your ground and 
„garden.“ Either reconcile yourſelf to 
© the torment of mortification, or expoſe 
* your liver to be conſumed by the 
crow. * 

He 
It is a cuſtom with the Perſians to produce their 
dead bodies, and let them lie in the ſun. The 


meaning therefore of Sadi's alluſion, in his advice 
to 
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He replied, © You have not ſaid what 
© is applicable to my ſituation, and you 
© have not given an anſwer to my queſ- 
tion. Have you never heard, that who- 
© ſoever cheats, his hands ſhake in rcek- 
© oning the money? Truth is. the way 
© to pleaſe God. I never ſaw any body 
* loſe himſelf by keeping the right road; 
© and wiſe men have ſaid, © There are four 
e perſons in fear of four perſons; the 
« highwayman, of the King—the thief, of 
& the watchman—the villain, of the in- 
© former—the drunkard, of the exciſe- 
* man.” But to him whoſe account is clear, 
* what apprehenſion is there of being called 
* upon ? Be not prodigal in your office, 
if you wiſh that, when you relinquiſh, 
* your enemy may have no power to hurt 
you. Be thou clear, O brother, and 

then 


to his ftiend, is this: * Either reconcile yourſelf to 
the torment of mortification;? that is, Sit down 
* eaſy under your diſappointment, and truſt not ſo 
* precarious a dependence as a court: Or expoſe 
your liver to be conſumed by the crow; that is, 
Expect ſoon to be brought into diſgrace by your 
enemies, and perhaps ſentenced to death.“ 


1 
© then ſtand in awe of no one. The 
* waſherwomen beat only the dirty clothes 
© upon the ſtones,” - 


I made anſwer, The ſtory of the fox 
is fimilar to your ſituation :—They ſaw 
* him running, and tumbling, and getting 
© up again. Somebody ſaid to him, O 
“ fox, what is the matter that puts you 
in ſuch a panic?” He replied, «[ 
* heard that they are taking a tiger in 
the net.” The perſon returned, © You 
poor creature, what reſemblance have 
c you to a tiger? or what reſemblance has 
te the tiger to you ?” © Hold your peace, 
* ſays the fox, for if the enemy ſays on 
„% purpoſe, This is the tiger, and I am 
* taken, who will give himſelf any trou- 
ce ble about my releaſe ?” Till the medi- 
© cine for healing the bite of the ſerpent is 
brought from Erack, the perſon bit by 
© the ſerpent may die. Apply the ſtory of 
the fox to yourſelf : you have the ſupe- 
* riority in knowledge; you have per- 
© feftions of every kind, moderation, and 

| « piety ; 
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© piety : but your enemies are in ambuſh, 
© and your adverſaries lying in wait in 
* a corner: let your diſpoſition be ever 
© ſo good, repreſent it otherwiſe and you 
fall into the King's diſpleaſure. Who 
in that ſituation will have the power of 
« ſpeaking in your behalf? This conſo- 
© lation then is ſtill left for you, to be con- 
© tent as you are, and bid a farewel to 
* greatneſs; for wiſe men have ſaid, © In 
the middle of the ſea there are treaſures 
© innumerable : if you want ſafety, it is 
* on the ſhore.” 


My companion heard -my diſcourſe, was 
enraged, turned away his face, and began 
to ſay very bitter and difagreeable things. — 
* What ſort of ſenſe is this? and where is 
© the penetration, underſtanding, or know- 
© ledge, in what you have uttered ? This 
* ſaying of the wiſe people is certainly 
© true: Friends will be friends to you in 
* a priſon, but at the table enemies ap- 
* pear friends. Don't look upon that 
* man as your friend, who in your proſpe- 
* rity declaims upon friendſhip and good 
_ © brotherhood: 
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r brotherhood : he is a friend indeed who 
© takes his friend by the hand in the day 
* of adverſity and misfortune,” 


I petceived that he began to be un- 
eaſy, and interpreted what I ſaid as ut- 
tered for my own purpoſes, and as if I 
was defirous of getting rid of him. I went 
therefore to the prime miniſter, on account 
of the old intimacy that ſubſiſted be- 
tween us: I told him the fituation of my 
friend, and they appointed him to a ſmall 
office. In a ſhort time his abilities and 
capacity removed him from that, and he 
was eſtabliſhed in a higher rank ; and at 
the ſame time his proſperous fortunes in- 
creaſed ſo faſt, that he arrived at the ſum- 
mit of his wiſhes, was near*the King's 
perfon, and in great confidence, I re- 


Joiced at his ſucceſs, and ſaid, * Trouble 
D not 


* To reconcile mankind to their preſent condition 
whatever it be, to teach them to bear misfortune with 
equanimity, in the expectation that better days may 
arrive, and to ſuppreſs a curioſity concerning future 
event, has been the object of all moraliſts,—Sadi has 

incul- 


1 


not thyſelf in future with wiſhing, nei- 
© ther be broken-hearted; for the water 
© of the ſpring of life is in the dark: make 
© not thyſelf unhappy at the revolution of 
© times; for Patience, though it is bitter, 
© bears a ſweet fruit.” 


About that time it was neceſſary for me 
to travel to Hjaz, with ſeveral of my com- 
panions. As we were returning home 
from our pilgrimage, he ſet out on a 

| two- 


inculcated this leſſon under a wild and charming 
alluſion, ** that the water of the ſpring of life is in 
1 the dark; and in a beautiful deſcription perſoni- 
fies Patience, as the grand palliative of adverſity. 
« Patience, though it is bitter, bears a ſweet fruit.“ 
The Roman Poet, in a bolder ſtrain, has expos'd the 
unprofitableneſs of this raſh curioſity : 

« Prudens futuri temporis exitum 

t Caliginoſa note premit Deus, 

% Ridetque fi mortalis ultra 
4% Fas trepidat.“ 


But who can deſcribe like Shakeſpear ? 
«© Heav'n! that one might read the Book of 
4 Fate, | 
* And ſee the revolution of the times 
„Make mountains level, and the continent, 


«*« Weary 
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two-days journey to meet me. I per- 
ceived inſtantly the ſudden reverſe Y his 
fortune: he accoſted me Exactly as 
you obſerved, a party at court grew en- 
© yious of me, and charged me with 
© theft——The King (may God preſerve 
© him !) did not probe things to the bot- 
tom: my old companions and intimates 
© turned away their faces from the word 
© of juftice, and forgot former friendſhips, 

| D2 When 


1% Weary of ſolid firmneſs, melt itſelf 

* Into the ſea: and other times, to ſee 

© The beachy girdle of the Ocean 

«© Too wide for Neptune's hips : how chances 
ON mock, 

« And changes flll the Cup of Alteration 

& With divers liquors! O, if this were ſeen, 

1% The happieſt youth, viewing his progreſs 
« through, 

«© What perils paſt, what croſſes to enſue, 

« Would ſhut the book, and fit him down, and 
* ge.” 


Second Part of King Henry IV. 


Never were lines penned ſo truly pathetical, and 
ſo uncommonly affeQing, as theſe, | 


1 

When the world ſees that Proſperity 
takes a man by the hand, they ſalute 
him with praiſes: as ſoon as they find 
© his employment is taken from him, they 
* trample him under foot. In ſhort, I 
was encompaſſed with a variety of miſ- 
* fortunes, till the day that the glad ti- 
dings arrived of the travellers being 
© returned ſafe from Hjaz ; and then they 
© releaſed me from my impriſonment.” 
I faid to him, At that time you paid 
no regard to the hint that I gave you, 
that the ſervice of Kings is like tra- 
* yelling at ſea, profitable and danger- 
© ous: either you may gather the treaſure, 
or you may die in the purſuit of it 
© either you may bring the prize ſafe to 
© ſhore with both hands, or ſome. day or 
© other the wave may throw you dead 
© on the ſhore,” 


I did not irritate the wound of the poor 
man any further, nor did I ſprinkle any 
more ſalt to enflame it; but concluded with 


theſe two diſtichs : ,* 1 did not know 
; ©then 
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< then that you was to ſee fetters upon 
your feet, when the advice people gave 
you did not enter your ears. Another 
£ time, if you cannot bear the pain of the 
£ ſting, don't put your finger vpon the hole 
# of the ſcorpiony 
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NE of the Kings of Perſia fell fick 
in his old age, and the hope of his 

life was cut off: on a ſudden a horſeman 
entered the door, and brought glad tidings 
of victory, ſaying, By the aſſiſtance 
* of your Majeſty's money and troops 
© we have ſtormed ſuch a caſtle, and 
have taken the enemy priſoners : the 

© whole army, and all their adherents, 
© have ſurrendered to your Majeſty's 
* mercy.” The King fetched a deep figh, 
and faid, © Theſe glad tidings are not 
for me, but my enemies; that is, for 
* thole who ſhall ſucceed to my king- 
dom. Alas! I have drawn on my be- 
© loved life, to this moment, in the expec- 
tation that what my heart ſo earneſtly 
t wiſhed for, I might obtain: 1 have 
N * now 
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now ſucceeded in my moſt ardent de- 
© fires; but what intereſt can I derive 
from them? for I have no hope that my 
© paſt life ſhall return—the hand of Death 
© beats his march upon the drum—QO eyes! 
'* depart from this head —O knuckle and 
* arm ! every one of you, ſeparate from 
each other—my time has paſſed in folly— 
* —O mortals! I have done wickedly: 
but from my example beware. The 
great enemy of all hath at laſt accom- 
< pliſhed his wifſhes in me Help me, © 
help me, my friends! 


ry 
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FABLE XV. 


T was aſked of King Hurmuz, What 
crime did you ſee in your father's 

« Viceroys, that made you impriſon them? 
He replied, No crime was proved 
* againſt them; but I perceived that in 
© their hearts their fear of me was exceſ- 
* five, and they placed no faith in my pro- 
r miſes. I was alarmed, leſt, from the 
© fear of their own lives, they might con- 
* trive together for my deſtruction; there- 
© fore I acted agreeably to the advice of 
© the wiſe men, who ſay, ** Be afraid of 
* him who fears thee, though thou art 
* able to conquer hundreds like him in 
© battle. Doſt thou not know, that when 
te the cat becomes deſperate, he plucks 
* out with his paw the eye of the leopard ? 
« Sa 
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& So the ſerpent ſtings in the foot his 
4 preſerver, becauſe he fears leſt his be- 
e nefa&or ſome time or other may daſh his 
5 brains out on the ſtones. * 


This fable affords a ſpecimen of moſt deteſlable 
policy, worthy of Machiavel, and ſuited to the de- 


ſpotiſm of Aſia, 
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FEN. 


HEY tell a ſtory of one of the 
Kings of Arabia, who ſtretched out 
the hand of Oppreſſion upon the pro- 
perty of his ſubjects, and exerciſed violence. 
The people were forced, from his repeated 
tyrannies, to abandon the kingdom, and 
kept travelling on from the hand of his 
oppreſſion. When his ſubjects diminiſhed, 
and the ſtrength of the nation was ex- 
hauſted, and the treaſury remained empty, 
the enemy's army attacked him. Whoſo- 
ever wants a protector in the day of miſ- 
fortune, ſay to him, Exerciſe generoſity 
© in the day of thy proſperity. If thou 
© withholdeſt thy protection from the ſlave 
© that is grateful, of neceſſity he muſt 
© teave thee. Be not weary in acts of kind- 
* neſs, that thou may'ſt receive gratitude 
c from the ſtranger.” 


One 
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One day, in the King's preſence, the 
people were reading the book of Shahna- 
meh; and when they came to the ſtory 
of the King of Zhak, and the days of Fry- 
dun, the Viceroy aſked, Frydun had no 
© reſources either in money or men : how 
came it to paſs that the kingdom was 
* ſettled upon him?“ The King anſwered, 
The people went over to him, and he 
gained it by their obſtinate perſeverance.” 
The Viceroy rephed, © The care and pre- 
< ſervation of the people is the very rea- 
* ſon why the ſovereign is fecure. Why 
© then do you make your people defert 

© you, except you have no defire of main- 
* taining your power? A tyrant can never 
take proper care of a kingdom; for it is 
* impoſſible that a wolf can defend the 
* flock. The King who commits acts of 
© oppreſſion, digs the wall of the founda- 
* tion of his own empire.” The King was 
offended at the Viceroy's reflections, 
turned away his face at thefe words, and 
ſent the Viceroy to gaol. 


A ſhori 
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A ſhort time after, the King's couſins 
roſe up againſt him, and demanded a ſhare 
of their father's kingdom. The people 
who. had before been driven out by his 
tyrannies, joined them, and the right of 
poſſeſſion was transferred to the couſins. 


He who oppreſſes his ſubjects, makes 
his friends, in the day of adverſity, his 
implacable enemies. Be at peace with thy 
ſubjefts, and then thou mayeſt fit down 
fearleſs of the attack of the enemy ; for 
to a juſt monarch his ſubje&s are his de- 
fence, 5 | 


. 
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1 SLE 


Saw a Conſtable's ſon at the door 

of the inn at Aghulmuſh, who had 
more ſenſe, wit, perception, and know- 
ledge, than can be expreſſed : even from 
his infancy the mark of greatneſs. ap- 
peared on his forehead ; and now his un- 
derſtanding being fully matured, it blazed 
forth upon his head like a ſtar : in ſhort, 
he was pleaſing in the fight of the Sultan, 
becauſe he united to beauty of features 
perfection of knowledge; and wiſe men 
have ſaid, that dignities and reputation are 
the attendants upon knowledge, and are 
not beſtowed by riches; and that true great- 
neſs is the companion of the underſtand- 
ing, and not the gift of old age. 


His 
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His equals bore envy to him on this ae- 
count, and contrived a plot for his de- 
ſtruction, which, if it had ſucceeded, would 
have been attended with no advantage. 
What can an enemy do if friends are 
kind? One day the King aſked him, 
© What is the reaſon of their enmity to- 
© wards you?“ He replied, © By the en- 
© couragement of your Majeſty, I found 
* favour with every body, but the envious 
* perſon, whoſe only pleaſure is to ſee me 
© loſe your protection. It is not in my in- 
© clination to hinder any body; but what 
* can I do with the envious man, who 
© is his own tormentor? Die, oh envious 
man! that thou mayeſt be delivered out 
© of this trouble; for a torment it is, 
© and there 1s no deliverance from it but 
death.“ 


Bad people wiſh with ardent deſires de- 
ſtruction to the proſperity and fortunes'of 
the good. If the eye of the bat cannot 
ſee in the day time, what fault is there 

in 


A moſt beautiful alluſion. 


1 1 
in the ray of the ſun? Speak truth. It is 
better that a thouſand eyes ſhould be blind 


like the bat, than that the ſun ſhould be 
dark. 


FAB L E XVIL 


Heard of a King who iſſued out his 
orders to put to death an innocent per- 
ſon. The innocent perſon, in a ſtate of 
unhappineſs, vented from his tongue abuſe 
on the King; and expreſſed himſelf, as it 
is related, to this effect: He who is in- 
different about life, diſcloſes every ſecret 
of his heart; in the time of neceſſity, 
* when flight is out of our power, the 
© hand graſps the hilt of the ſharp ſword.” 


The King aſked, © What is he ſaying?“ 
One of the Viceroys, a perſon of humane 
diſpoſition, anſwered, * He ſays, that he 


c vho 
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© ſwallows his anger, is the forgiver of 
© mankind.” Compaſſion touched the King 
in his favour, and he deſiſted from his in- 
tention of ſpilling his blood. 


Another Viceroy, the very reverſe of the 
former, ſaid, © It does not become us, who 
© are ſubjects, to utter a ſingle word, with- 
© out truth, in the King's preſence : this 
© perſon has abuſed the King, and faid 
* what is very impertinent.“ At this the 
King turned away his face, and replied, 
* To me that lye is more pleaſing than 
© this truth, which you have now ſpoken; 
for the one evidently tended to reconcile, 
© and the other had its foundation in ma- 
* lice: and wiſe men have ſaid, © A lye, 
e carrying along with it reconciliation, is 
< better than a truth conveying reſentment,” 


Whatſoever a King ſays, that can he do. 
Wo to that King who ſpeaks without a 
benevolent deſign! Upon the door of King 
Frydun's palace is written, in letters of 
gold, O brother, the kingdom of this 
„world endureth not.” Fix thy heart 

on 
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on him who created it: place neither con- 
fidence, nor ſecurity, in this world; for 
many, ſuch as thou art, hath it produced 
and deſtroyed. When the pure ſoul is 

ready for its departure, what 1s the dif- 
ference between dying on a throne, or 
expiring in duſt? 
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FAB L E XVIII. 


Derviſe was ſitting alone in a cor- 
A ner of the deſert: the King paſſed 
by him: the Derviſe, having been made 
free of the city of Contentment, did not 
hold up his head, and paid no reſpect to 
the King. The King, feeling the pomp 
and ſplendor of royalty, was enraged, and 
ſaid, This tribe of Derviſes are like 
© beaſts.? 


The Viceroy faid, © O Derviſe! the 
King of the earth paſſed by thee—Why 
* did'ſt not thou make ſalutation, and per- 
form the ceremony of thy ſervice ?” 


The Derviſe replied, Say to the 
King, Expect ſervice from him, who 
© expects honours from thee. Kings 
bare to watch for their ſubjects; not the 
© ſubjects for Kings. The King is the 

protector 
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protector of the poor, though riches are 
© his for the ſupport of majeſty. The 
© ſheep are for the ſhepherd, but the ſhep- 
© herd is to protect the ſheep. One man 
© thou mayeſt ſee happy to-day, and the 
© heart of another pierced by misfortune. 
Wait but a few days, and the duſt will 
© conſume the brain of the viſionary. The 
thoughts of the King and flave are put an 
© end to, when the written decrees of Pro- 
© yvidence are made known. When thou 
* takeſt the dead body up from the duſt, 
© no one can diſtinguiſh the rich man from 


© the poor.” 


This ſaying of the Derviſe made a ſtrong 
impreifFon upon the King: and he ſaid, 
* Aſk me what favour you pleaſe.” The 
Derviſe replied, * One thing I requeſt of 
© thee, to give me no trouble. The King 
faid, Give me ſuch inſtructions as may be 
of uſe to me.“ He anſwered, © Reflect, 
© that riches are now in thine hand ; but 
© the riches of kingdoms paſs from oue to 
© another, | 
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F AB L E X. 


HEY aſked Alexander of Macedon, 

© In what manner did you ſubdue 
© the nations of the eaſt and weſt? becauſe 
© the ancient Kings had treaſures and ar- 
mies ſuperior to thine, and yet ſuch 
© victories were not obtained.” 


He replied, © By the bleſſing of the 
* great God, of all the kingdoms that I 
* ſubdued, I did not oppreſs the ſub- 
« jets of a ſingle kingdom; and I never 
© named the names of good men but with 


© reſpect,” 


Do not call him a good man, who men- 
tions the name of the virtuous with con- 
tempt, Thrones, dominations, powers, 
abſolute liberty of granting or refuſing— 

all 
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all theſe, when they are once paſt, are trifles. 
Do not deſtroy the good name of the dead, 
that your own good name may be kept in 
remembrance, 


F AB L E XX. 


NE of the Viceroys came before 
Zualnun of Egypt, and requeſted a 
favour, ſaying, © Day and night I am em- 
© ployed in the ſervice of the King, ex- 
© peCting a reward from his goodneſs, and 
« fearing puniſhment from his anger.” 


Zualnun wept, and ſaid, That if Zual- 
nun had worſhiped God in the ſame man- 
ner, he would have been diſtinguiſhed 
among the faithful, If there was no hope 
of reſt and torment, the foot of the Der- 

E 3 viſe 


—— 


| 
| 
| 
; 
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viſe had touched the heaven. * If the 
Vicetoy had feared God in the fame man- 


ner he had feared the King, he would 
have been an angel. 


® To this purpoſe our immortal Shakeſpear 
ſpeaks, in the perſon of Wolſey: 
« Cromwell, Cromwell, 
on Had 1 but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal 
6 I ſerv'd my King, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 
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F AB L E XXI. 


NE of the ſons of Harun Alreſhyd 

came to his father full of wrath, and 
exclaiming, The ſon of that vagabond 
© there = abuſed me. Harun ſaid to 
his courtiers, What puniſhment is pro- 
© per for ſuch a perſon ??* One of them gave 
his advice to kill him ; another, to cut 
his tongue out; and another, to fine 
him. . ſaid, © Son, true generoſity 
is, to forgive him; and if you cannot de 
© that, go you in your turn and abuſe 
© him; but yet not ſo that the retaliation 
exceed its due bounds; and then the fault 
* will be on your fide. He is not a man, 
© in the opinion of the wiſe, who ſeeks to 
5 fight with a ſtrong elephant; he is a 
man indeed, who, when he is tranſ- 
ported with paſſion, does not utter a fal- 
© fity,? 


FABLE 
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F A BL E XXI. 


HE Viceroys of Nuſhyruan were 
conſulting together to regulate the 
kingdom; and every one, to the beſt of his 
capacity, ſiruck out ſomething. Abuzer 
Timoher approved of the King's idea. 
The doctors aſked him privately, * How 
© came you to approve of the King's thought 
© in preference of ſo many wiſe men?“ 
He replied, © Every one thought of ſome- 
* thing, and the thoughts of every one are 
© in the diſpoſal of God: nobody knows 
* whether they will turn out right or 
© wrong : therefore whatever is agreeable 
to the King's idea, is beſt: for if it 
© ſhould be the reverſe of every thing that 
© is right, by paying implicit obedience, I 
* am ſafe from the King's anger ; for it is 
6 ſaid, 


57 7 
© ſaid, . To think differently from what 
« the King thinks, is to waſh one's hand 


« in one's own blood.” If the King ſays 
© to the day, It is night,” we ought to 
* ſay, There is the moon, and there are 
« the ſtars.” 


If the daQtrine of Paſſive Obedience and Non- 


reſiſtance was not ſufficiently underſtood before, 
every difficulty is at once removed by this fable. 


48 
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FAB LE XXIII. 


| NE of the Viceroys was diſgraced ; 

he went and turned Derviſe : the 
bleſſing of their company operated upon 
him, and his mind was at peace. Soon 
after, the King was reconciled to him, and 
offered him his place again. The Vice- 
roy would not accept it, and faid, O 
* maſter ! retirement is better than em- 
© ployment : thoſe who fit in the corner of 
© fafety, ſhut the teeth of the dog, and the 
mouth of the people; the paper they 
© tear to pieces, and the pen they deſtroy; 
and they are ſafe from the hand and 
© tongue of the backbiters. 


The King ſaid, I want a perfect wiſe 
© man to be about me.“ The Viceroy re- 
plied, © O King, a perfect wiſe man is 
© he who never expoſes his perſon in ſuch 

* affairs, —- 
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affairs. Thus the eagle preſerves his re- 
© putation, as king of birds, becauſe he 
© feeds upon dead carcaſes, and injures no 
* living creature. 


FAB LE A. 


HERE were two brothers: one 

was an attendant upon the King, and 

the other earned his bread by the ſtrength 
of his arm. One day the rich brother 
ſaid to the poor brother, Why don't you 
* attend the King, that you may de re- 
© leaſed from the fatigue of labour ? He 
replied, « Why don't you labour, that you 
© may be releaſed from the meanneſs of 
© attendance? for wiſe men have ſaid, 
To eat one's own pittance, and to fit 
* down contented, is better than to gird 
© one's ſelf with the girdle of gold in 
« ſlavery.” To graſp hot iron in the 
© hand, is better than to ſtand with the 
© hand 
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© hand upon the breaſt, in the preſence of a 
© preat man. Valuable life is waſted with 
© thinking, W hat ſhall I eat in ſummer? 
© and what ſhall I put on in winter? O 


_ © impertinent belly! be fatisfied with a 


© loaf, that thou mayeſt not cauſe the back 
© to be bent double in ſlavery.” 


"FABLE 


Mu 


Was fitting, retired from the world, 

by the grave of Yahya of Gylan. One 
of the Kings of Arabia, reputed to be an 
unjuſt man, came to me, made ſalutation, 
and deſired a prayer for his ſucceſs. Poor 
and rich are equally ſervants at this doot 
and this ground: but they who are very 
rich, are at the ſame time very poor. 


The King ſa'd, © Put up a prayer for 
me, as is the cuſtom with Derviſes, becauſe 
I am in great fear of a fierce enemy. 


I replied, Shew mercy to the weak 
© enemy, that thou mayeſt not be op- 
« prefſed by the ſtrong enemy. With the 
arm of power, and the ſtrength of the 
© hand, it is a crime to cruſh the poor and 
* defenceleſs ſubject. He who is charitable 
© to the neceſſitous, is under no apprehen- 

* fion, 


E 


* fion, though his foot flip, that no- 
© body will take him by the hand and 
© aſſiſt him. He who ſowed the ſeed of 
© evil, with an eye to goodneſs, tortured 
© his imagination for nothing, and made 
a falſe judgement of things. Draw the 
© cotton out from thine ear, and render 
© juſtice unto the people: if thou doſt 
not exerciſ: juſtice, there is a day of 
* juſtice. The children of Adam are all 
limbs of one another, and are all pro- 
* duced from the ſame ſubſtance. When 

the world gives pain ro one limb, the 
© other limbs have no reſt. -O thou who 

© art indifferent to the ſufferings of others, 


* thou doſt not deſerve the name of a man. 
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F A B L E XVI. 


NE of the Kings of Khoraſan ſaw 

Sultan Mahmed Sabactagyn in a 
dream, a hundred years after his death, 
when his whole body was decaved, and 
became duſt: but his eyes were turning 
about in his eye-balls, and looking. 


All the doctors were tired of thinking of 
an interpretation. At laſt a Derviſe ex- 
plained it in this manner: His eyes have 
continued looking till now, becauſe his 
kingdom is poſſeſſed by another. Many 
* famous perſons under ground are buried; 


a ſingle mark of their having exifted on 


* the face of the earth remains not, That 
© old corpſe there, that they have depoſited in 


the ground, the duſt hath eaten to that 


degree, that a bone is not left. Still lives 
the 
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© the bleſſed name of Nuſhyruan, by the 


* command of juſtice, although ſo many 
years have elapſed ſince Nuſhyruan died.” 


Practiſe goodneſs, O mortal! and make 
ſome profit of life, before a voice ſhall 
pronounce, * Such a one is no more.” 


FABLE 
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FAB LE Nin. 


King was fitting in a boat with a 
female Perſian ſlave : the ſlave had 
never ſeen a boat, and had never felt any 
diſtreſs : ſhe began to ſcream and com- 
plain violently, The King's diverſion was 
interrupted, and rio remedy could be 
found to pacify her. 


| There was a wiſe man in the boat, who 
ſaid, If your Majeſty orders me, I can 
© ſoon put an end to her noiſe.” - 


The King replied, * It will be a great 
© kindneſs and favour to me to do ſo.“ He 
commanded them inſtantly to throw the 
ſlave into the river; and when ſhe had had 
a few ducks, he took hold of the hair 
of her head, and brought her cloſe to the 
boat. The ſlave, having ſeized the edge 

F of 
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of the boat, came in, fat down in a corner, 
and compoſed herſelf. - 


The King was entertained, and faid, 
What ſort of doctrine is this ? The wiſe 
man anſwered, Before ſhe had been 
* ducked, ſhe did not know the danger of 
* drowning : In like manner he knows the 
value of fafety, who has had an expe- 
© rience of misfortune. O thou that haſt 
* appeaſed thy hunger! a loaf of barley 
* ſeems below thy acceptance: my com- 
© fort is what thou turneſt from with diſ- 
© dain, To the angels of heaven, purga- 
© tory is hell : aſk the condemned wretches, 
they think purgatory a heaven. There 
© is a great difference between him who 
© prefles his beloved to his boſom, and 
© him who waits at the door, with the 
© eyes of impatience, for his miſtreſs.” 


FABLE 
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F AB L E XXVII. 


Heard of a King who had ſpent his 

evening in jollity ; and when he was 
drunk, he ſaid, To me there is not a mo- 
* ment of man's life pleaſanter than this, 
* becauſe I am not plagued with thinking 
of the good or bad of others.” 


A Derviſe, naked from top to toe, had 
been ſleeping without the door. He lifted 
up his head, and ſaid, © O King, there is 
none equal to thee in power I grant 
© that thou haſt no ſorrow- but what then? 
© haſt thou no concern about us?' The 
King pitied his fituation, produced a thou- 
ſand dynars, and ſaid, Hold up your 
© ſkirt, The Derviſe replied, * Where 
© ſhould I find a ſkirt, when 1 have no 
* coat?? The King's compaſſion increaſed, 

1 and 
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and he ordered him a coat, with the mo- 
ney, and ſent it him. 


The Derviſe devoured the whole ſum in 
a few days, came again to the King, and 
ſaid, © Riches never ſtay with your men of 
© ſpirit ; there is neither patience in the 
heart of a lover, nor water in a fieve.” 


When the King had no defire to ſee 
him, they brought in word that the Der- 
viſe was there. The King was enraged, 
and turned away his face. Wiſe men 
have ſaid, © We ought to keep at a di- 
« ſtance from Majeſty; for often their 
5 thoughts are engroſſed by important af- 
fairs of ſtate, and they cannot bear in- 
< terruption from the people.” 


Whoſoever watches not a convenient 
opportunity, mult expect nothing from the 
King's fa vour— till you perceive the time 
when your words may have effect, don't 
expoſe yourſelf by talking away to no 


purpoſe. 
The 


9 

The King ſaid, Turn this miſerable 
© wretch out of doors, who in a few days 
© has conſumed ſo much money. 'The 
© ſums that are ſet apart for charity are 
* the ſupport of thoſe poor who deſerve 
© charity, and not for ſuch worthleſs fel- 
© lows as this. The fool who burns a 
© candle at noon-day, in the clear light of 
© the ſun, will have no oil left in his lamp 
© at night.“ 


One of the learned Viceroys replied, 
O King, I think it expedient that ſome- 
thing ſhould be ſettled upon theſe poor 
people, ſeparately, far their daily ſup- 
© port, that they may not ſpend their time 
© unprofitably : but the orders you have 
given, to turn them out, and to puniſh 
them, are repugnant to the principles 
© of the truly generous. To encourage 
© people, by firſt doing them acts of kind- 
© neſs, and afterwards to deſtroy their 
© hopes, is unworthy of a wiſe man, A 
King cannot admit people into his pre- 
& ſence, and, when the door is open, then 

F 3 * ſhut 
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c ſhut it upon them with violence. A bird 
© goes where he may pick up ſomething— 
* he does not go where there is nothing. 

No one obſerves the thirſty travellers of 
* Hhaz aſſembling upon the ſea ſhore, 
Where there is a ſweet ſpring, there bird, 
© man, and inſect, repair, 


FABLE 
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T is faid, that 8 the Juſt 
1 was roaſting ſome game at a ſmall 
hunting-ſeat, and there was no ſalt : he 
ſaid, * Fake the ſalt at its price, and pay 
© for it, that no wicked practices may be 
introduced, and the nation may not be 
impoveriſhed.. The flave anſwered, 
* What ruin can accrue to the nation by 
© taking. ſuch a trifling quantity of ſalt 
for nothing?' The King ſaid, © The 
© foundation of oppreſſion was originally 
© ſmall in the world; but whoſoever came 
© into power has added ſomething to this 
little, 'till at laſt it arrived to its pre- 
* ſent extent. But wiſe men have faid, 
« If a King takes an apple from the gar- 
cc den of a ſubject, | flaves have a right 
„to root up the :ee: if a King ſeizes 
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« but half an egg by force, his ſoldiers 
© may ſpit a thouſand birds.” 


F A L E XXX. 


IHE ſon of a holy man died: they 
aſked what inſcription” they ſhould 

put on his tombſtnne : he ſaid, © The verſes 
* of the Alcoran are too ſacred to be writ- 
© ten in ſuch places as theſe, becauſe in a 
* ſhort time they may be rubbed out, and 
* the people may trample upon them, and 
* the hand of the clean and unclean may 
© touch them: if they muſt of neceſſity 
* write ſomething, theſe verſes are ſuffi- 
* cient. © Alas! when the green grew in 
* the garden, how my heart was delighted! 
* Friend, paſs by in the ſeaſon of ſpring, 


* and you ſhall ſee green growing out of 
* my earth.“ 
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FA» LS. AXE 


Never complained of the world, and 

never was grieved at the viciſſitudes of 
of life, except once, when I was not able 
to buy myſelf ſhoes. 


I went bare-footed, and ſore at heart, 
into a moſque at Damaſcus. I ſaw a per- 
ſon there who had no legs: I immediately 
offered up my thankſgiving to the great 
God, and was patient at having no ſhecs. 


A 
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FAB: LI; EXE - 


NE of the Kings of Perfia (whom 

God preſerve !) had a valuable ſtone 
in his poſſeſſion, and had it ſet in a ring.— 
Once upon a time, he went out with his 
courtiers to walk in the valley of Shiraz, 
and gave his orders that the ring ſhould 
be placed upon the top of a high dome, 
and whoſoever ſhould make an arrow 
paſs through the ring, the ring ſhould 
be his. | 


Very Iuckily there were then preſent 
four hundred experienced archers, who 
all miſſed the mark, except a boy, who 
happened to be ſhooting an arrow for his 
diverfion— a favourable wind, by the in- 
terpoſition of Providence, conducted the 


arrow right, and made it paſs through 
the 


— 
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the ring.— The boy was recompenſed with 
garments and riches, and the ring was be- 
ſtowed upon him. The boy immediately 
burnt both arrow and bow. They aſked 
him, Why do you burn them?* He 
ſaid, © That the firſt honour they have ob- 
* tained me, may be remembered for ever. 


Sometimes it happens that tke beſt con- 
certed ſchemes of the fineſt underſtanding 
fail ; ſometimes alſo, that an ignorant boy 
ſhoots his arrow at random, and hits the 
mark, 


FABLE 


F A B L E XXXIII. 


Heard of a merchant who had a hun- 

dred and fifty camels loaded with goods, 
and forty ſlaves to attend him. One night, 
in the iſtand of Kyſh, he took me into his 
chamber with his friends; for the whole 
night we had no reſt. He chattered his non- 
tenſe ſo plentifully : © Such a ſtock of mer- 
© chandize is in Turkey—ſuch and ſuch 
goods are in India—here is the certificate 
© of lands I purchaſed in ſuch a place, and 
*fuch a perſon is my ſecurity,” —Then he 
faid, © The weſtern ſea is very dangerous, 
and I muſt make one voyage more: 
* when that 15 accompliſhed, I ſhall fir 
* ſnug in a corner for the reſt of my life, and 
content myſelf,” I replied, * What voy- 
age do you propoſe taking ?* He ſaid, © I 
© intend to carry the ſulphur of Perſia to 
China, as I have been told it bears a 


* great 
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© oreat price there: from thence I ſhall 
© take the China ware to Aleppo; the 
© ſteel of Aleppo to Yemen; the flave- 
„girls of Yemen to Perſia; the filk of 
© Rome to India; and the, ſteel of India to 
Aleppo; then I ſhall leave off trade, and 
* fit down quietly in my ſhop.” 


In this ridiculous manner did he keep 
profing away, till he had not another word 
left on the ſubjet. * But come, Sadi, 
© (addrefling himſelf to me) it is now your 
turn; recount to us ſomething that you 
© have ſeen or heard.“ I replied, © Did 
© you ever hear, that in the deſert of Ghur 
* a traveller fell down from his beaſt, and 
* ſaid, © The greedy eyes of the covetous, 
e either contentment muſt ſatisfy, or the 
&« grave?“ 


FABLE 
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F A BL T XXXIV. 


HE wife of a poor man was wit! 
3 child, and the never had borne a 
child in her life: ſhe ſaid, If the great 
God will beſtow upon me a fon, I will 
give all that I have in charity to the poor, 
* except the gown on my back.“ It ſo 
chanced that ſhe brought forth a ſon: 
the immediately made rejoicing, and fer 
out a table to treat her friends, as ſhe had 
promiſed. Several years after, I returned 
from Sham on a pilgrimage : I paſſed 
by the place where the poor man lived, 
and aſked how he went on? They told 
me, He had been a long time in gaol.” 
I] enquired the reaſon : they replied, * His 
* fon was overtaken in liquor, had a quar- 
rel, and killed a man, and is fled out 
* of the city: it is on this account that the 
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£ neck of the father is in chains, and that 
© his feet are in fetters'. I anſwered, © The 
© prayer of the parent has brought down 
© this misfortune from heaven. O man 
* of underſtanding ! it is better, in the 
opinion of the wiſe, that women in la- 
© bour ſhould bring forth a ſerpent than 
£ wicked children.” 


[ 8 J 


FA 1 LE Ker. 


N the winter, a King with ſeveral of 
his courtiers went out to hunt, and 
found himſelf at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the palace : when night came on, he 
arrived at a ſmall farm-houſe, and ſeeing 
the houſe of the farmer, the King faid, 
© Let us take up our abode there for this 
* night, that we may not be expoſed to 
© the ſeverity of the cold.“ One of the 
Viceroys ſaid, It is not confiſtent with 
the King's quality to petition a lodging 
in the hut of a mean villager : let us 
pitch our tent here, and kindle a fire.” 
The news reached the ears of the farmer: 
he prepared every thing that he had, car- 
ried it to the King, kiſſed the ground of 
ſalutation, and ſaid, The King's greatneſs 
would not have been lowered by enter- 
ing my hovel; but his courtiers did not 
* care that an obſcure farmer ſhould be ſo 
* honoured,? 


„ 

© honoured, The King was taken with 
this obſervation, paſſed the night at the 
houſe of the farmer, and the next morn- 
ing beſtowed upon him garments and 
riches. I heard, that on the King's de- 
parture, the farmer run cloſe by the ſtir- 
rup of his ſaddle, and ſaid, The dignity 
of majeſty has not ſuffered by accepting 
© the invitation of the villager; and the 
© corner of the villager's cap has attained 
© the ſun's luſtre, becauſe a monarch, con- 
* deſcending as thou art, has reflected light 
5 on his head,” | 
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F A B L E XXXVI. 


WO Noblemen were in Egypt: 
the one applied himfelf to learning, 
and the other accumulated wealth. In pro- 
ceſs of time the one had the reputation in 
Egypt 


.of a learned man, and the other 
became King of Egypt. One day the 
rich brother faid to the poor brother, I 
© have obtained the Kingdom, and thou 
© ſtill remaineſt in poverty.” He replied, 
© Thanks be to God, holy and powerful, for 
© this beyond every thing, that I have ſuc- 
© ceeded to the inheritance of the Prophets, 
© and thou to the inheritance 0f Pharaoh 
© and Haman—that is, to the kingdom 
© of Egypt. I am a reptile ſo inſignificant, 
© that the world may trample me under 
foot; not a waſp, that they may com- 
* plain of my ſting—How can I expreſs, 

© as 


, ( 8 3 a] 
as J ought, my gratitude for the riches of 
* heaven's mercy, that I have no power of 


* oppreſling the people? 


F A B L E II. 


Saw a Derviſe, who was fitting in a 

cave, and had ſhut the door againſt 
the world, and looked down with the eye 
of pride upon Kings and great men. He 
who accuſtoms him ſelf to begging, will be 
a beggar till he dies—Baniſh covetouſneſs, 
and be the King of thy own pleaſures — 
The neck. of the generous man may be 
exalted with honour. 


It chanced that one of the Kings of that 
country expreſſed a defire, that the Der- 
viſe ſhould come and eat at his table, 
having formed great expectations from the 
diſintereſtedreſs and humanity of theſe 
G 2 holy 
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holy men. The Derviſe, as it was a part 
of his religion to accept an invitation, con- 
ſented. The next day the King went, 
defirous to know how he liked his enter- 
tainment: the Derviſe roſe up, embraced 
the King, and returned him a thouſand 
thanks. When the King was gone, one 
of the diſciples of the Derviſe addreſſed 
him, © Your conduct this day towards the 
King, is contrary to your uſual practice: 
© What is the meaning of it? He ſaid, 
O ſon, have you never heard this ſay- 
© ing? — The ear is very well able to go 
* without hearing the ſound of the tabor, 
and the lute, and the flagellet : the eye 
may diſpenſe with not beholding a garden: 
© it is not eſſential to the head to have the 
«* ſmell of the roſe, or the narciſſus: if you 
© have not a pillow ſtuffed with feathers, you 
© may repoſe yourſelf on a ſtone : if you 
© have not a handſome bedfellow by your 
© fide, you may ſleep, reclining upon your 
© own boſom : but this abſurd importunate 
* belly cannot compound for trifles.” 
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F AB L E XXXVIII. 


NE year I was travelling with the 
people of Aſham from Balluk; and 
the road was dangerous on account of the 
robbers. There was a young man in the 
caravan with us, of whom you might ſay, 
that from his ſtrength he would play with 
a tiger; and he was alſo ſo formidable an 
archer, that it required ten men io ſtring 
his bow: but he had been bred up in pro- 
ſperity, and nurſed in the ſhade: he had 
never ſeen the world, and had never tra- 
velled: the thundering ſound of the mar- 
tial drum had never penetrated his ear, 
neither had his eye ſeen the lightning of 
the brandiſhed ſword: he had never fallen 
into the hand of the enemy, nor had the 
rain of arrows poured round him. 


1 and this young man were accidentally 
running together: every wall that came in his 


way he pulled down ; and every large tree 
G 3 that 
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that he ſaw, by the force of his arm he 
tore up by the roots. He was boaſting 
away. Where is the tiger now, that he 
* may ſee the fingers and palm of a ſtout 
© man ? and ſhew me the elephant, that he 
© may have fight of the ſhoulder and arm 
* of the brave!” 


Juſt at this time two Indians appeared, 
and advanced towards us : in the hand of 
one was a ſtake ; in the hand of the other, 
a ſtone, I ſaid to him, What are you ſtand- 
t ing ſtill for? Shew us now the ſtrength 
and courage that you poſſeſs ; for here 
© is the enemy, who is come of courſe to his 
grave. I faw the bow and arrow drop 
from the hand of the young man, and a 
trembling ſeize all his joints. Not every 
one who is able to hit a hair with an ar- 
row that pierceth a coat of mail, can ſtand 
his ground in the day of attack of the 
brave people. We perceived no other re- 
medy for ourſel ves, but to leave our accou- 
trements, ſurrender our arms, and eſcape 
with our lives. 


When 
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When you have affairs of moment, ſend 
2 man who has been tried, for he can 
take even the lion in the ſnare. A young 
man, though he has ſtrength of arm, and is 
powerful as an elephant, will feel his 
joints in the battle quaking through fear. 
A man of experience is as well qualified to 
act in the field, as a wiſe man is to inter- 
pret the articles of the law, | 


* 
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Poor man paſſed by a rich man, who 
A was binding his ſlave hand and foot, 
nd puniſhing him ſeverely. He ſaid, © O 
* my child, he is a human creature like 
* thee. God has made him ſubject to thee, 
* and has given thee the ſuperiority over 
him. Why doſt not thou then offer up 
* thankſgiving to heaven; and why doſt 
thou ſuffer thy ſlave to be thus tor- 
© mented and tortured? how doſt thou 
* know but to-morrow he may be better 
than thou art, and that diſgrace may be 
© thy portion? Be not tranſported with 
* anger againſt thy ſlave ; oppreſs him not, 
© neither afſſict his heart: thou haſt bought 
* him for ten drams; but after all thou 
© didſt not create him. How long will 
this inſolence, tyranny, and pride, lafl ? 
* One 
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© One Maſter there is, greater than thee. 
O thou that art lord here, with the 
© lion's power, forget not thy own maſter ; 
for the great Mahomet (the bleſſing of 
God be upon him, and ſalutation ) has 
© left this ſentence on record : © In the day 
« of judgment it will be mortifying indeed, 
« when the ſlave is received into heaven, and 
tc the tyrannical maſter ordered to hell.” 
© Upon the flave, ivhoſe ſervices thou can'ſt | 
command, exerciſe not an authority with- 
out - bounds; neither be overtaken by 
© paſſion: for in the day of retribution 
* how humiliating will it be, to ſee the 
© ſlave ſet at liberty, and the maſter in 
© chains? 


* 
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King was on the point of ending 
- his life, and he had no ſucceſſor: 
he made a will, that whoſoever ſhould 
enter the gate of the city firſt on the mor- 
row, to him they ſhould entruſt the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, and place the 
royal crown on his head. Accidentally, 
the firſt perſon who entered the gate of 
the city, was a beggar, who had been 
accuſtomed all his life long to gather 
up fragments from the rich man's table, 
and darn the tattered pieces of his old 
garment. The courtiers and great men 
executed the will of the King, gave him 
the charge of affairs, put the government 
into his hands, and depoſited with him 
the keys of the garriſon and the treaſury. 
The beggar had been King for ſome time, 
| when 
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when at laſt ſeveral of the courtiers re- 
volted from their obedience, and the neigh- 
bouring Princes on all fides roſe up againft 
him: in ſhort, his army was routed, and 
many cities were taken from him. 


The beggar was ſorrowful and dejected 
at what had happened, when one of his old 
friends, who had been his companion in 
his adverſity, returned from a pilgrimage, 
ſaw him in this high fituation, and ſaid, 
Thanks be to God, holy and powerful, 
© that thy good fortune advanced thee, and 
© that proſperity has been favourable; that 
© the roſe is ſeparated from the thorn, 
and that the thorn is extracted from thy 
* foot, The bud for a time opens, then 
© cloſes: the tree for a time is naked, then 
covered with leaves.” The beggar re- 
plied, © O friend, what room is there for 
* congratulation? When you ſaw me, a 
* morſel of bread was my only concern; 
now I have the whole world for my 
© care, If we have not riches, we are 
uneaſy: if we have riches, we make our- 
ſelves ſlaves, from the ſolicitude of pre- 

ſerving 
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ferving them. There is no enemy fiercer 
than the pomp of this world; for whe- 
ther you poſſeſs it or not, your mind 
is in torment : no rich man throws gold in 
your lap, till you have firſt flattered him 
for his charity, Often have I heard the 
wife men declare, The contentment of 
* the Derviſe is better than the charity 
* of the rich: if King Baharam ſacrifices 
an elk, it will not be more than the leg 
© of a locuſt to a piſmire.” 
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NE of the pilgrims of Sham was 
worſhipping in the wilderneſs, and 

was eating the leaves of the trees A King 
went that way, with an intention of ſeeing 
him, and ſaid, If you think proper, you 
© may come into the city, and a place ſhall 
© be prepared for your habitation, that 
you may obtain a tranquillity of mind 
© preferable to the miſery which you now 
© feel, and that others alſo may derive be- 
© nefit from the bleſſing of your inſtruction, 
© and may imitate the goodneſs of your ex- 
© ample.” This ſaying of the King's was not 
agreeabletothe pilgrim, and he turned away 
his face, One of the Viceroys replied, *T 
© adviſe you to come into the city, if it is 
only for a few days, out of reſpect to 
the King : if there ſhould be any thing 
in the company of ſtrangers repugnant 
to 


| 
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to the purity of holy perſons, you will 
© be at liberty to depart.” They relate, that 
the pilgrim came into the city ; they fur- 
niſhed for him a particular garden-houſe 
of the King's, and adorned this delightful 
place for his. reception, The roſe of this 
garden was like the cheeks of the beauti- 
tiful ; and the hyacinth of it, like the locks 
of the beloved ; and it was as pure and 
free from corruption, as a child that has 
not yet .ſucked the milk of the nurſe, 
The King immediately ſent a handſome 
ſlave girl to wait on him, that at the fight 
of ſuch a heavenly creature, the ſeducer 
of Abed, in brightneſs reſembling the 
moon, and ſurpaſſing the peacock in the 
elegance of her figure, the ſoul even of 
godly men ſhould be rendered incapable 


of refiſtance. After her, a male ſlave was 


ſent, of wonderful beauty, and a ſweet dif- - 
poſition ; as the poet has ſaid, © The eyes 
« were no more ſatisfied with beholding 
&« him, than the leper's thirſt from the 
„river Euphrates.” Abed began to feed 
upon dainty morſels, to clothe himſelf 

in 
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in coſtly attire, from exquiſite ſauces to 
acquire a reliſh for eating, and to gaze 
upon the beauty of his man-ſervant and 
maid-ſervant; as wiſe men have ſaid, 
The lock of the beloved makes pri- 
© ſoner of the ſenſe, and is the net for the 
« cunning bird : with all my knowledge 
] have loſt both heart and reputation in 
“ purſuit of thee. Truly then I am the 
* cunning bird ; thou art the net.” In 
ſhort, his proſperity was his misfortune ; 
for it has been likewiſe obſerved, © Who- 
© ſoever is an inſtructor, a philoſopher, 
« a profound ſcholar, or a ſublime poet, 
« let him once deſcend to this low world, 
is like a fly in the honey.” Some time 
after, the King had a defire to vifit him : 
he ſaw Abed changed from his former ap- 
pearance, with a fine white and red, ſleek 
and grown fat, and reclining on a rich 
pillow, with a ſlave gir!, as delicate as a 
fairy, ſtanding behind him. The King 
rejoiced at his proſperous fituation, diſ- 
courſed upon different ſubjects, and ar laſt 


concluded with faying, There are two | 


* ſorts of people that I am a friend to— 
the 


— 
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© the learned people, and the monks.” There 
was a very learned experienced Viceroy 
with the King, who replied, * O maſter of 
* the earth, it will be ſhewing your friend- 
© ſhip properly, to do good to both ſets : 
© to the learned people give money, that 
* they may proſecute their ſtudies; to 
the monks give nothing, that they 
© may ſtill remain monks. Whoſoever 
is of a meek temper, and has a true 
« affeftion for heaven, is a monk, with- 
© out the bread of charity, and the mor- 
© ſel obtained by begging. The fin- 
ger of the beautiful, and the ear of her 
* who ſeduces the heart, are {ill beautiful, 
* without the ear-ring, and the ring of 
© ſapphire. To the Derviſe of humble 
© ſoul, and a virtuous diſpoſition, the 
© bread of alms, and the morſel obtained 
* by begging, are of no value; to a hand- 
© ſome woman, and a lovely face, paint, 
and ornaments, and the ring of ſapphire, 
© are of no conſequence. As long as I 
* poſſeſs one thing, and covet another, if 
© people ſay, I am no monk; they ſay right.“ 
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F AB L E XLII. 


EAR this tale.— In Bagdat a quarrel 
happened between the Flag and the 
Curtain. The Flag, incommoded by the 
duſt of the road, and the fatigue of the 
ſtirrup, ſaid to the Curtain, 1 and thou 
are both fellow ſervants ; we are ſlaves of 
the King's court. I have no reſt a fingle 
moment from ſervice ; and whether it is 
© fair or foul, I muſt always be travelling. 
© Thou haſt never experienced hardſhip, 
© neither in the fort, nor in the deſert, nor 
* from the flying of the duſt. My foot is 
before thee in labour: What is the rea- 
© ſon then that thou art before me in ho- 
© nour? Thou art in the company of 
© handſome ſlaves, and of maids whoſe 
© breath is like the ſmell of the jeſſamine. 
J fall into the hands of ſoldiers, who are 
H © worn 
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© worn by travelling, and are always wan- 
£ dering about. 


The Curtain replied, I bend my head to 
© the threſhold, and not, . like thee, lift it 
© up to the ſky. Whoſoever exalts his 
© head with pride will ſoon be thrown 
© down from his height” 


FABLE 
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HE tell a ſtory of a boxer, whom 

miſery brought almoſt to the brink 
of the grave: he went complaining to his 
father, and requeſted his permiſſion to tra- 
vel. Perhaps, ſaid he, by the ſtrength 
of my arm I may ſucceed to my wiſhes; 
* for wiſe men have ſaid, © Learning and 
< ingenuity are of no ſervice till they are 
ct ſhewn : they put the wood of aloes be- 
ce fore the fire, and rub the muſk.” 


The father replied, * Son, get vain ima- 
© ginations out of your head, and be con- 
© tented; for wiſe men have alſo ſaid, 
& Riches are not to be obtained by bodily 
ce ſtrength; and the attempt to ſecure them 
% by mere dint of force, is as ineffectual 
“an experiment as to paint the eye-brows 


ce of the blind.” —If in every hair of your 
H 2 bead 
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* kead there are a hundred accompliſh- 
* ments, accompliſhments are of no uſe 
© when fortune is unpropitionss What 
© can a ſtrong, but unfortunate man do? 
* The arm of fortune therefore is better 
* than the arm of flrength. | 


The ſon ſaid, * O father, the advantages 
of travelling are many: firſt, the ſatisfac- 
tion of mind, next profitable attainments, 
© then to ſee wonders, and hear wonders, 
© the view of cities, the converſation of 
* mankind, the acquiſition of honours and 
© riches, the obſervation of friends, and 
the experience of the world. 


The father made anſwer, Son, the ad- 
vantages of travelling undoubtedly are 
many; but travelling is only proper for 

© five ſets of people. The firſt is the mer- 
* chant, who, poſſeſſing wealth and digni- 
© ties, has ſlaves and ſlave girls, and active 
© and laborious ſervants, to attend him: 
© every day he may ſpend in a large city, 
© every night he has a home to reſort to, 
and every moment he may employ in vi- 
5 « fiting 
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© fiting places of amuſement and recreation, 
© and gathering happineſs from the gifts of 
© heaven. A rich man is not a ſtranger, 
* neither in the mountains, deſerts, nor 
woods: whereſoever he goes, he pitches 
© his tent, and takes up his quarters ; and 
© he who has not the good things of the 
© world at his command, is unknown and 
© obſcure in his native country. The ſe- 
* cond is the learned man, who by uttering 
© ſweet ſentences, and by the powers of elo- 
© quence, and ſtore of knowledge, in every 
country and clime finds people to ſerve 
and to honour him. The preſence of a 
© learned man is like pure gold, becauſe 
* whitherſoever he goes, they know his 
« ſterling value and conſequence. A poor 
© nobleman ſtays in his own country; for 
© in a ſtrange nation they make no account 
of him.— The third is the beautiful, to 
* whom even at firſt fight people lean, and 
© incline with regard. It has been obſerved, 
© that beauty is better than abundance of 
wealth; and they ſay, that a beautiful 
© perſon is the balm of the heart, and the 
key of the locked door: therefore the 

H 3 world 
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* world thinks the company of ſuch a one 
* gain, and confers an obligation upon 
© itſelf in obliging him. The beautiful 
F perſon cannot go any where without 
© meeting with reſpe& and attention, 
© even if the father and mother ſhould 
© turn him out with diſpleaſure. I 
* once ſaw the feather of a peacock in 
© a holy book: I ſaid, © This is an honour 
* much greater than your ſituation de- 
* ſerves.” He replied, © Hold your 
peace; whoſoever has beauty, where- 
* ſoeyer he ſets his foot, they pay him 
* obedience.” When in the child there 
is agreeableneſs and beauty, the reſent- 
* ment of the father is a trivial concern : he 
is a pearl, though the mother- O- pearl be 
* abſent; and of a pure pearl every one 
* will be the purchaſer, —The fourth is an 
* excellent finger, who, with his David- 
like throat, ſtops the water from flowing, 
© and the bird from flying; then, by virtue 
£ of this accompliſhment, he ſeduces the 
© heart of the religious, and the learned 
« diſpoſe themſelves for his company, and 

© aftex 
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© after various manners oblige him. How 
© {weet is a tender and ſoft ſound to the 
© ear! A charming voice is better than a 
© beautiful face; for the one is the happi- 
© neſs of the wanton, the other the food of 
© the ſoul. —The fifth is the poor and indi- 
© gent mechanic, who gains a ſupport by 
© his labour, that his good name may not 
be diſgraced for a bit of bread, If a wea- 
ver goes from his own nation in poverty, 
© he ſuffers no diſtreſs, nor hardſhip ; but 

if a king leaves his kingdom diſtreſſed, * 


© ſleeps hungry in mid-day,” 


The above-mentioned qualities, which 
I have explained, are a cauſe of comfort 
to the mind in travelling, and the pro- 
© curers of ſolid pleaſures: and he who is 
* deſtitute of all theſe, may travel about, 
« flattering himſelf to no purpoſe ; for no 
one will either hear his name, or take any 
* trouble about him. Whomſoever the re- 
* volution of the heaven in malice afflifts, 
$ the world betrays. The pigeon, who is 
t not to ſee his neſt any more, fate con- 


$ ducts to the grain and net.” | 
H 4 The 
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The ſon ſaid; © Father, how am I able 
to contradict another ſentence left upon 
record by the wiſe men? © Support is 
« diftributed to all, and to provide our- 
c ſelves with thoſe means, labour is neceſ- 
„ fary. Misfortune may be the decree of 
Providence; but it is our duty to pre- 
vent mis fortune as much as we can. Sup- 
« port may come of itſelf; hut it is a proof 
< of ſenſe to ſollicit and toil for it by our 
* own endeavours, Although no one can 

-« end his life without death, you have no 
* occaſion to run into the jaws of the dra- 
e gon,” In my preſent fituation I am 
© able to fight with an elephant, and to 
* contend with a lion; and I have, beſides, 
this inducement to travel, that I have no 
longer power to bear the miſery under 
* which I now groan, When a man falls 
from his rank, and his dignity, what has 
© he more to concern himſelf for? A 
* rich man in the night-time can repair to 
an inn; but whereſoever the night over- 
takes the beggar, there is his inn. A 
good man is not a ftranger, neither in 
the eaſt, nor weſt ; and whitherſoever 


* he 
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© he goes, there is the nation of his Ged. 
He ſaid this, took leave of his father, 
aſked bleſſing, and departed: he had not 
travelled far, when he arrived at the bank 
of a river, where the ſtream was ſo rapid, 
that one Rone was tumbled upon another, 
and the noiſe was heard at ſeven miles 
diſtance, It was ſo dreadful a water, that 
even the water-fowl could not reſt there, 
and the ſmalleſt wave carried a mill-ſtone 


from the ſhore, He ſaw a multitude of 


people fitting down at the croffing-place, 
with money in their hands to pay the paſ- 
fage, and bundles prepared for their jour- 
ney: the young man had no money, and 
threw himſelf upon their generofity ; but 
the more he ſupplicated, the more he was 
diſregarded. The inhuman boatman went 
away laughing, and ſaid, * You have no 
money, and you cannot croſs the river by 
means of your ſtrength—Of what avail 
* is the ſtrength of ten men? She us the 
money of one.” 


The young man was enraged at the inſo- 
lence of the boatman, and wiſhed to re- 
| venge 
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venge himſelf, The boat was gone off: he 
called out, If you will be ſatisfied with 
© this garment which I have on my back, 
© I care little about it, and I will give it 
* you,” The boatman was greedy, and 
returned. Covetouſneſs ſews up the eyes 


of the cunning, and covetouſneſs brings 
both bird and fiſh to the net, 


As ſoon as the young man had faſtened 
upon the collar and beard of the boatman, 
he dragged him towards him, and knocked 
him down without ceremony: his com- 
panion ſtepped out of the boat to aſſiſt 
him, and met with the ſame favour: in 
ſhort, they perceived no other remedy for 
themſelves, but to make peace with him; 
as wiſe men have ſaid, Where you ſee 
e fighting, be peaceable; for a peaceable 
« diſpoſition puts a ſtop to contention : 
here you obſerye quarrels, be calm; 
* for a ſharp ſword will not cut where 
* there is no reſiſtance—with a ſweet 
„tongue, and ſoftneſs and gentleneſs, you 
may move an elephant with a hair.” After 
this they fell at his feet, and kiſſed his head 

; and 
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and face, then took him into the boat, and 
carried him over, till they came to a pillar 
that ſtood in the middle of the river : the 
boatman ſaid, * The boat is in danger; 
perhaps one of you, who is a ſtrong and 
* courageous man, will get upon the top 
© of the pillar, and take hold of the rope 
of the boat, that we may difengage our- 
* ſelyes from the pillar. The young man, 
in the vanity of his ſtrength, which he 
had boaſted ſo much, did not ſuſpect the 
boatman, and paid no attention to what 
experienced men have declared: If 
* thou haſt done an injury to another, and 
ghaſt beſtowed upon him a hundred kind- 
« gneſſes afterwards, think not he will for- 
e get to retaliate upon thee that fingle in- 
jury; for the arrow may be extracted 
* from the wound, but the pain till 
* rankles in the heart. Expect not to be 
& free from affliction thyſelf, when with 
c thy own hand thou haſt afflicted the heart 
* of another. Throw not a ſtone at the 
Mall of a fort, for probably from the fort 
* a ſtone may come levelled at thee,” 
What an excellent leſſon Yektarch gave to 

his 
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his friend! © When thou. haſt injured 
« another, take no comfort thyſelf.” : 


As ſoon as he had gathered vp the rope 
with his arm, and had reached the top of 
the pillar, the boatman cut the rope, and ſet 
the boat adrift. The young man remained 
hopeleſs and aſtoniſhed on the top of the 
pillar: for two days he ſuffered ſeverely, 
and experienced a great deal of hardſhip : 
the third day ſleep overtook him, and threw 
him into the river. After a day and a 
night, and after undergoing various fa- 
tigues and troubles, he reached ſhore, and 
very ſmall figns of life diſcovered them- 
ſelves : he began to eat the leaves of the 
trees, and to dig the earth, till he reco- 
vered his ſtrength a little, when he bent 
his courſe to the wilderneſs, and arrived 
hungry, and thirſty, and faint, to a well. 
He ſaw a multitude of people, who were 
drinking a draught of water for a farthing : 
the young man had no farthing, and he be- 
ſeeched them for water ; but they had no 
compaſſion upon him: he ſtretched forth his 

hand 
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hand, and knocked ſeveral of them down: 
the men attacked him in turn, and beat 
him unmercifully, till he was ſorely 
wounded. When the muſketas aſſemble, 
they conquer an elephant, with all the 
ſtrength and power that the elephant has. 
When the inſects gather together, they 
ſtrip the ſkin of the lion. In ſhort, 
wounded and deſtitute, from neceſſity he 
followed the caravan. 


In the night they came to a place reck- 
oned dangerous on account of the rob- 
bers: he ſaw the people in the caravan 
trembling, and quaking, and looking as 
if they expected to die. He ſaid, What 
is the matter with you ?* They replied, 
This is the place for the robbers. He 
anſwered, * Fear not, I am here with you, 
© and I can beat fifty men: the reſt of you 
© may help me, and give me aſſiſtance. 
Their ſpirits revived at his boaſting, and 
they rejoiced at having him with them, 
and they ſupplied him with victuals and 
drink. 


The 
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The fire of the young man's appetite 
raged, and he had no command over him- 
ſelf; and he devoured ſo much in eating, 
and drank ſo freely, that at laſt the devil 
in him was laid, and ſleep overtook him, 
and he ſlept ſoundly. An old experi- 
enced man, who had ſeen a great deal 
of the world, was in the caravan ; who 
faid, I am not ſo much in fear of the 
© thieves as of your caravan: for they 
© relate, that an Arabian once had col- 
© lected ſome money; and all night, from 
© the dread of lofing this money, he had no 
© reſt : he requeſted the company of one of 
© his friends, that by his preſence the ap- 
© prehenſjons he had, of being alone, might 
© be removed : they ſay that his friend 
* paſſed ſeveral nights in company with the 
Arabian, and when he had intelligence 
© of his money, he robbed him, ſpent the 
* money, and marched off. The next morn- 
© ing they ſaw the Arabian making dreadful 
* mourning and lamentation: ſomebody 
< ſaid to him, What is the matter? per- 
© haps the thief has taken away your mo- 
© ney,? No in troth,” returned the Ara- 
7 © bian, 
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© bian, but the very man who ſhould 
have defended it.“ I never fat without 
* terrors from the ſerpent, when I knew 
© what was his temper: the wound of the 
© teeth of enmity is then worſt, when it 
© is given under the ſemblance of friend- 
*ſhip. How do you know but this man 
© may be one of the thieves, who by ſtra- 
* tagem has introduced himſelf to us, that 
*at a convenient opportunity he may 
* convey information to his companions ? 
* My advice therefore is this, to reconcile 
© ourſelves to be robbed, if it is to be ſo, 
© and leave this man aſleep, and pack up 
* our goods, and depart.” The advice cf 
the old man was approved by the people 
of the caravan ; and as they had a fear of 
the ſtrong man in their hearts, they left 
him aſleep, and departed. 


The young man, when the ſun ſhone on 
his ſhoulders, and uſhered in the morning, 
came to his ſenſes : he lifted up his head, 
and did not fee the people of the caravan: 
he walked about backwards and forwards, 
quite out of heart, and deſponding, and 

could 
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could not find the caravan: he lay down 
with his face on the earth, and his heart 
almoſt broken, and ſaid, They who have 
© never experienced the hardſhips of travel, 
© are the firſt to deſert and diſtreſs the poor 
traveller. He had juſt uttered this ſen- 
tence, when, on a ſudden, the King's ſon, 
being out a hunting, loſt his attendants, 
happened to come to the ſpot where he 
was, overheard him, and looked at him: 
he remarked, that his outward appearance 
was favourable, and enquired about him. 
* Whence are you, and how came you here ?? 
He explained briefly to the King's ſon 
all that had happened. The King's ſon 
took compaſhon upon his diſtreſſed fitua- 
tion, beſtowed upon him garments and 
riches, and ordered a truſty ſervant to ac- 
company him, and ſee him ſafe into his 
own city. The father and mother rejoiced 
at the fight of him, and offered up a thankſ- 
giving for his return. 


| That evening he enumerated to his fa- 
ther all his adventures : what had chanced 
: to 
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to him in the boat, the inſolence of the 
boatman, the injuſtice of the Turks at the 
well, and the pretence of the people of 
the caravan for leaving him. 


The father faid, O fon, did not TI 
tell you, when you ſet out, that the 
© hand of the ſtrong, but poor man, 
is cloſed, and his foot, though re- 
© ſembling the paw of a tiger, broken? 
© What an excellent ſaying is that of the 
poor wretch ! © A grain of gold is better 
* than fifty pounds of ſtrength.” 


The ſon anſwered, * O father, till you 
© have borne fatigue, you cannot ob- 
* tain the treaſure ; and till you have. 
© endangered your life, you cannot con- 

quer the enemy; and till you have 
* ſown the ſeed, you cannot reap the har- 
© veſt. Don't you perceive, for the tri- 
* fling croſſes I ſuilained, what comfort 
I have brought back; and for the ſting 
© that I endured, what a ſtock of honey 
© I gathered? Although we cannot enjoy 
I more 
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© more than Providence gives us, we ought 
© not to be indolent about the means of 
© acquiring it: the diver, if he thinks of 
© the jaw of the ſhark, will never have a 
© yatuable pearl in his poſſeſſion : the 
© loweſt ſtone of the mill does not move; 
© therefore it bears a great load. What can 
© a hon eat in his den? What mainte- 
+ nance can the idle procure for himſelf ? 
© If you fit ſtill in your houſe, and want 
© proviſion, your hand and foot will be as 
thin as a ſpider.” 


The father ſaid, O ſon, heaven has 
© been mercifut to thee now, and hath 
© blefled thee with its aſſiſtance, till the 
© rofe has been extracted from the thorn, 
© and the thorn has been taken out of 
© thy foot, and a rich man met with thee, 
and was generous to thee: but ſuch 


* an event ſeldom happens, and wonders 
are not to be expected.” 


FABLE 
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{This and the nine following Fables are 
upon the Advantages of Education. ] 


N E of the Viceroys had a ſtupid ſon : 

he ſent him to a wiſe man to be edu- 
cated, till he ſhould become ſenſible: 
the wiſe man inſtructed him for a long 
time, but his inſtructions were ineffectual. 
He ſent him back to his father with this 
meſſage : © Your ſon will never be ſen- 
« fible, and he has very near turned my 
© brain.” No poliſh will bring to per- 
fection the ſteel that in its nature is bad. 
The jack-aſs that carried Jeſus into Jeruſa- 
lem, if he was to go to Mecca, at his 
return would till be a jack-aſs. 


I2 FABLE 
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Wiſe man gave this leſſon to his ſons: 
My dear children, apply your- 

* ſelves to knowledge, becauſe we cannot 
* truſt the continuance of the kingdoms 
and riches of the world. Silver and gold 
© are expoſed to danger: either the thief 
© may take them away at once, or the 
© poſſeflor may ſquander them by degrees: 
© but knowledge is a living ſpring, and 
© durable wealth. If a man of education 
© loſes his fortune, it is of little concern, 
© becauſe knowledge of itſelf is riches ; 
and whereſoever the man of education 
goes, he meets with reſpect, and fits in 
the uppermoſt ſeat: but the man who has 
had no education, picks up ſcanty mor- 
© ſels, and experiences hardſhip; and how 
+ deplorable is it, after having been uſed 
© to power, and pomp, and independence, 
* to be inſulted and deſpiſed by the peo- 


* ple? 
FABLE 
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FAB LE MI. 


UMULTS and confuſion hap- 
'T pened in Sham : every one quitted 
his habitation, and left the city. The ſons 
of a farmer, who were wiſe and intelli- 
gent, obtained the rank of Viceroys under 
the King: the ſons of a Viceroy, who 
were illiterate and uneducated, were re- 
duced to aſk charity of the farmer, If 
thou defireſt an inheritance from thy fa- 
ther, acquire thy father's knowledge : as 
for his riches, them thou may'ſt conſume 
in ten days, 


YE 
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F A B L E XLVII. 


N E of the learned men had a King's 
ſon to inftruEt : he beat him unmer- 
cifully, and reprimanded him without 
end. One day the boy, unable to bear his 
ill uſage any longer, complained to his 
father, ſtripped himſelf, and ſhewed his 
body covered with bruiſes. The father 
was enraged, ſent for the maſter, and ſaid, 
© You do not allow yourſelf to beat any 
one of my ſubjects in the cruel manner 
you have treated my ſon: what's the 
© reaſon of this? The maſter made an- 
ſwer, To diſcourſe with judgment, and 
to have a pleaſing, conciliating beha- 
© viour, becomes mankind in general; but 
particularly Kings, becauſe whatſoever 
© they ſay, or do, is inſtantly publiſhed ; 
© and the ſpeeches and actions of the reſt 
* of the world are not of ſuch conſe- 
* quence, If a Derviſe has a hundred 
© faults, 
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©fxults, of the hundred his friends cannot 
* find one: if a King makes but one lip, 
© it is circulated from kingdom to king- 
dom: therefore, in forming the minds 
© of young princes, more labour and pains 
* ſhould be beſtowed, than on the vulgar. 
* He who conducts himſelf ill in his in- 
* fancy, in manhood will have no good 
qualities in him: when the wood is 
green, you may twiſt it which way you 
will; when it is dry, you cannot make it 
* ſtrait, but with the fire.” The King was 
charmed with the excellence of the maſter's 
reply, and the manner in which he ex- 
plained himſelf ; beſtowed garments and 
riches upon him, and exalted him to a 
high Ration, 


"D 
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FTA B IL. I XLYOL 


Saw a ſchoolmaſter in the weſt, who 
had a ſour face, and a bitter tongue: 
his inſolent behaviour offended the people; 
his conduct and diſpoſition were ſo mo- 
roſe, that the very ſight of him interrupted 
the pleaſure of Muſſulmen; and when - 
he read the Alcoran, he diſguſted his 
hearers. A multitude of beautiful boys 
and virgins felt the weight of his tyran- 
nical hand, for he uſed to ſtrike the ſilver 
cheeks of the one, and ſometimes put 
the cryſtal legs of the other into the 
ſtocks. At laſt, being ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with his character, they beat him, 
and turned him out, and gave his place to 
a pious, good man, of ſo meek and pa- 
tient a temper, that he never ſpoke a 
word but when he was forced to it, and 
never ſaid a fingle thing to offend any 
body. 
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body. The boys, in a very ſhort time, 


had got the fear of their old ſchoolmaſter 
out of their heads, and looked upon their 
new maſter in the light of an angel. 
Owing to his forbearance, they forgot all 
they had leatnt : they were often found 
ſitting and playing together, and breaking 
one another's heads with their uncleaned 
ſlates. When the maſter is good- natuied, 
and relaxes his diſcipline, the boys clap 
their hands, and ſhout in the market- 
place. A few weeks after, I paſſed by 
ſuch a church: I ſaw the old ſchool- 
maſter rejoicing, and happy, and reſtored 
to his former fituation, I was vexed and 
ſaid What! is this devil here? Do they 
* appoint a devil a ſecond time to in- 
« ſtrut angels?* An old man, experienced 
in the world, ſmiled, and made anſwer, 
„Have you not heard what is related? 
A King ſent his ſon to ſchool, and gave 
* him a filver ſlate under his arm: on the 
e top of the ſlate was written, in letters 
of gold, The ſeverity of the majler is 
& better than the indulgence of the jaiher.” 


FABLE 
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F A B L E XLIX. 


Saw a poor man, who ſucceeded to an 

immenſe fortune by the will of his 
uncle: he immediately plunged into every 
ſcene of riot and diffipation, and was elated 
with his proſperity: Fn ſhort, he was 
guilty of drunkenneſs, and ſcarcely a crime 
can be named that he did not commit. 


One day I talked to him: Child, For- 
© tune is like a running water, and expence 
© like a turning mill; that is, he may 
© fpend who has money to ſupport his ex- 
* pences : where there is no income, ſpend 
* what you have ſlowly ; for the ſong of 
© the ſailors is, “ If the rain does not pour 
“on the mountains, the river may be 
dried up in a year.” Follow therefore 
my advice and inſtruction, and leave off 


© theſe 


Sr 


© theſe idle follies and levities; becauſe 
when your riches are gone, you may be 
reduced to hardſhip, and make a meal of 
© ſorrow.' 


Accuſtomed to a gay life, and to eat- 
ing and drinking luxuriouſly, he ſlighted 
my advice, and had no opinion of what 
I ſaid. I perceived that he was deaf 
to my counſel, and that the warm breath 
of friendſhip had no effect on the cold 
fleel of his heart. I bad adieu there- 
fore to admonitionFand left him ; as wiſe 
men have ſaid, We point out the right 
path to you; but if you will not take 
« it, the fault is in you.” 


Some time after, every thing that had 
before preſented itſelf to my imagina- 
tion, proved true. I faw him ſewing 
pieces of his garment together, and 
ſcraping up morſe] by morſel. I re- 
lented at his diſtreſſed condition, and 
thought, that in ſuch a ſituation it would 
be inhoman to irritate the wound of the 
poor 
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poor man with the nail of reproof, and 
fprinkle ſalt to inflame it. I ſaid there- 
fore within myſelf, A weak man, in the 
height of his pleaſures, does not look 
* forward to the day of misfortune : the 
© tree in ſummer produces fruit; in win- 
© ter, remains Without leaves.” 


FABLE 
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King ſent his ſon to a Preceptor, and 
ſaid, This is my ſon; educate him 
in the ſame manner as you would one of 
* your own.“ He replied, © I ſhall obey your 
* commands.” For ſeveral years after, he 
took uncommon pains with him, and 
did not ſucceed, when his own ſons were 
completed in their learning and accom- 
pliſhments. The King ordered the Pre- 
ceptor to come before him, and ſaid, * Yoy 
© have broken your word with me, and 
© have not performed what you undertook.” 
The Preceptor made anſwer, © O King, 
education is the ſame, but capacities are 
different. Although filver and gold may 
be produced from a ſtone, in every ſtone 
* there is not filver and gold. The ſtar 
* Canopus 
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© Canopus * ſhines all over the world, but 
© the ſcented leather comes only from 
emen.“ 


A lar of the firſt magnitude in the ſouthern he- 
miſphere. 


W ABLE II. 


Heard of an indulgent maſter, who 
ſpoke thus to his ſcholar, O ſon, if 
* mankind had as much concern about 
© God, as they have for their own ſupport, 
© they would be ſuperior to the angels in 
rank. God did not forget thee, when 
© thou waſt an inviſible drop, and un- 
formed: he gave thee a ſoul, underſtand- 
© ing, capacity, and knowledge ; beauty, 
© goodneſs, diſcernment, thought, and reflec- 
tion: he furniſhed thy hands with ten 
© fingers, and ſet two arms on thy ſhoulders. 
© Doſt thou think, O fool, that he will 
© neglect to provide for thee ? 
FABLE 
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Saw an Arabian, who ſaid to his ſon, 

My child, they will aſk you in the 
day of judgment, Bnaza aktſb vla ykat 
* bmn abtt? that is, What have you done 
© in the world? Not, Who is your father? 
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1 relate in the books of the wiſe 
men, that the ſcorpion does not 


know its own birth, as the reſt of the 
creatures do; becauſe they devour the 
womb of their mother, and tear open her 
belly, and go to the deſert. I was once 
relating this myſtery to a wiſe man, who 

replied, © My heart bears evidence to the 
| truth 
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& truth of this obſervation, and it will 
% never be otherwiſe: for ſince in their 
« infancy they have dealt thus by their 


parents, they are deſpicable, and hated 
e in riper age.” A father gave this ad- 
vice to his ſon. “ Young man, ſtore up 
5 n leſſon in thy memory — He who is 
© ungrateful 


% Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fierd, 
«© More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſt thee in a child, 
Than the ſea-monſter.” 
— Filial ingratitude ! : 
« Is it not, as this mouth ſhould tear this hand 
«« For lifting food to't ??? 


But in the following lines, to heighten the enor- 
mity of this crime, Shakeſpear has exerted all the 
powers of language. 


„% Hear, Nature, hear: dear goddeſs, hear a father ! 
« Suſpend thy purpoſe, if thou didſt intend 

« To make this creature fruitful : 

Into her womb convey ſterility, 

« Dry up in her the organs of increaſe, 

« And from her derogate body never ſpring 

« A babe to honour her! If ſhe muſt teem, 

« Create her child of ſpleen, that it may live, 
And be a thwart, diſnatur'd torment to her: 

1% Let it ſtamp wrinkles in her brow of youth, 

* With candent tears fret channels in her cheeks ; 

| | % Turn 
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ce ungrateful to his parents, will never find 
6 a protector.“ 


« Turn all her mother's pains and benefits 

«© To laughter and contempt ; that ſhe may feel 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is 

« To have a thankleſs child.“ 


I have heard theſe lines objected to, and indeed 
the whole play of King Lear, but particularly theſe 
lines, as unnotrral. To ſuch cold objectors, who are 
little acquainted with the peculiar province of poe- 
try, Sir Philip Sidney ſhall give an anſwer, 


«© Whatſoever action, or faction, whatſoever 
* counſel, policy, or war-ſtratagem, the Hiſtorian is 
4% bound to recite, that may the Poet, if he liſt, 
„with his imitation, make his own, beautifying 
e it both for farther teaching, and more delighting, 
« as it pleaſe him, having all, from Dante's Heaven 
* to his Hell, under the authority of his pen.“ 
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This and the Eight following Fables are 
on the Advantages of Silence. ] 


Said to one of my friends, I am 

© fond of filence on this account, be- 
© cauſe very oſten, in ſpeaking, you may 
chance to ſay good or bad; and the 
© eyes of enemies ſee nothing but what 
is bad.“ He replied, It is better that 
© an enemy ſhould ſee nothing but what 
© is bad; for in the eyes of enemies ac- 
* compliſhments appear faults. Sadi is a 
© roſe; but in the eye of an enemy he 
© js a thorn. The ſun, illuminator of the 
world, the fountain of light, has no 
© beauty to the eye of the mole.” 


FABLE 
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F. AB --L--E:- EV» 


Merchant loſt a thouſand dynars ; 

he ſaid to his ſon, © Take care that 
you do not mention a ſyllable of this 
* to any one; for I comfort myſelf upon 
your filence,” 


The ſon replied, © Father, it is your 
© command, and I will not betray you: 
© ſtill I wiſh that you would explain to 
© me, what uſe there is in keeping this 
© matter ſecret.” 


The father made anſwer, That two 
© misfortunes, inſtead of one, may not 
© befall me; firſt, the loſs of my money; 
* next, the reproach of my neighbours, 
Never diſcloſe your grief to your enemy; 
© for enemies will only rejoice, and ſay, 
© Labul! that is, Poor inconſiderate fel- 
© low! it could not be otherwiſe—he had 
no prudence,? 
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F A B LIFE LVI. 


HERE was a young man who 
had made a great progreſs in learn- 
ing, and had an uncommon quickneſs of 
capacity ; but when he was in company 
with wiſe men, he kept his hps cloſed, 
One day his father ſaid, Son, why don't 
* you alſo communicate your knowledge? 
He replied, © Iam afraid, if they ſhould 
* aſk me any thing, that I ſhould not be 
© able to give a proper anſwer, and by 
© that means expoſe myſelf. You have 
© heard, that a poor man was driving ſome 
© nails into his ſhoe:—a ſtupid clown 
© took hold of his ſleeve, and faid, © Come, 
„ ſhoe my beaſt,” When you are filent, 
no one troubles himſelf about you; but 
* when you do ſpeak, ſpeak ſenſe. 


1 
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OCT OR Jalinus ſaw an idiot, who 
had taken a wiſe man by the collar, 
and abuſed him: he ſaid, Had this been 
© a wiſe man, the affair with this idiot had 
© not gone to theſe lengths: between two 
* wiſe men there is neither animoſity, nor 
* ll-will; nor does a wife man contend 
« with a fool. If a fool makes uſe of harſh 
© words, a wiſe man wins his heart by 
forbearance. Two wiſe men will pre- 
© ſerye even a hair, when one obſtinate 
© 2nd quarrelſome fellow will not: and if 
© there are two ignorant perſons together, 
* they will break a chain. A malicious 
* perſon once abuſed another: he endured 
© it patiently, and replied, © Sweet-/poken 
ce gentleman, I am worſe than you can poſ- 
« fibly repreſent me; becauſe I know my 
* own imperfections, when you do not 
« know me.” 


FABLE 
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FA'SLE® iv... 


12 HEY gave Saheban Vabel the re- 
putation of being unrivalled for 
eloquence; becauſe, when he made an 
oration once a year before the people, 
he never uſed the ſame word twice ; and 
if by chance the ſame word eſcaped him, 
he explained it in a different manner : and 
of the many accompliſhments of courtiers 
this is one. Although a word be ever 
ſo lovely and pleafing, and capable of 
receiving applauſe and confirmation, when 
you have uttered it once, do not repeat it, 


becauſe once taſting a ſweet-meat is ſuf- 
ficient, 


L 
us 
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FAS: LIK; 


Heard of a wiſe man, who ſaid, ** No 
1 © one ever made ſo true a confeſſion 
* of his ignorance, as he who, when an- 
© other is ſpeaking, and has not finiſhed 
© bis ſentence, begins talking. To every 
„ ſcqtence, O wiſe man! there is a be- 
* oinning and end Do not. thruſt in a 
„word between, to interrupt the dif- 
4 courſe -The man of real diſcernment, 
and penetration, never cpens his mouth 
till he perceives ſilence. 
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F A B L E LX. 


OM E of the ſlaves of Sultan Mah- 
mud aſked Huſſen Mymundy, What 
did the Sultan ſay to you, juſt now, about 
* fuch an affair ” He replied, © It is no 
© ſecret to you.” They ſaid, * You are the 
King's miniſter : how ſhould the King 
« diſcloſe to ſuch people as we are his 
* converſation with you ?* He replied, 
* The King communicates in confidence 
with his ſervant, that he may be en- 
# truſted with matters, and may not reveal 
them: therefore why do you aſk? A 
prudent man never publiſhes every thing 
that his ſovereign ſays, becauſe in publiſh- 
ing the King's ſecrets one ought not to 
ſport with one's own life, 
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F A B LE II. 


NE of the poets went before the 
chief of the robbers, and flattered 
him : the chief of the robbers gave orders 
to ſtrip him and turn him out. The poor 
devil marched off, naked from top to toe, 
and the dogs fell upon him : he wanted to 
take up a ſtone, and beat off the dogs : 
the ſtones were frozen in the ground. He 
ſaid in deſpair, What raſcals theſe people 
© are, to faſten the ſtones, and let looſe the 
dogs! The chief of the robbers looked 
out of a window, overheard him, ſmiled, 
and made anſwer, Here, maſter poet, 
© aſk of me a favour” He replied, I 
© want my clothes again: one may expect 
© favour from good people; but, for my 
part, I have no expectation from thee ; 
only don't injure me.“ The chief of the 
robbers took compaſſion upon him, gave 

| L him 
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him his gown again, and, beſides this, a 
garment of fur, and apologized for his 
pleaſantry. 


y 64-21 8: 18 


HERE was a preacher with an 

unfortunate voice, who thought he 
had a moſt excellent one : he ranted away 
to no purpoſe, and his pitiable diſcourſes 
had no effect. You would ſay, that his 
melody reſembled the notes of the crow, 
and that the verſe in the Alcoran, which 
deſcribes a miſerable voice, was intended 
for him. The people of the village bore 
with him, on account of the place he held, 
and did not think proper to hurt him. 
At length a preacher of that country, who 
owed him a grudge, went to him, and ſaid, 
© I have been dreaming of you. He re- 
plied, © What did you dream?” The 
preacher anſwered, * I dreamt that you had 
a charms 
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ca charming voice, and that you lulled the 
£ people to ſleep.” He recollected himſelf 
a little, and ſaid, * This dream which you 
© have had is a very good dream ; for you 
© have made me acquainted with my faults, 
J perceive that I have a bad voice, and 
© that the people are tormented by my 
© preaching: I promiſe another time to 
© preach low. I am not ſatisfied in the 
© company of friends, becauſe they turn 
© my faults into perfections, and make 
© blemiſhes appear accompliſhments, and 
© ſhew my thorn for a flower of jeſſamine. 
Where then is the rude enemy without 
* flattery, that he may ſet before me my 
£ imperfeCtions ?” 


THE END. 


